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LITBRATURS 
A MOTHER'S RESIGNATION. 


No, not forgotten ! oe the wound has closed, 
And seldom with thy name | trust my tongue, 
My son! so early lost, and mourned so long; 

The mother’s breast where once thy head reposed 
Still keeps thy image, sacred through long years, 
An altar, hallowed once with many tears. 





How oft my heart beats at some idle saying, 
Some casual mention of that foreign Jand 
Wherein thy grave was dug with hasty hand, 

And thy sole requiem was thy mother’s praying ; 
’Till o’er the ocean swift-winged memory flies, 
To that lone forest where my first-born lies ! 


Sometimes, when in my other babes I trace 
A momentary likeness unto thee— 
Thy smile that ever shines in memory, 

Thy thoughtful eyes, thy love-illumined face— 
Iclasp the wondering child unto my breast, 
And fancy that my arms round ¢hee are prest. 


I think of thee, but ’tis with grief no longer ; 
I number thee among my children still ; 
Though parted in the flesh, by God’s high will, 
I feel my soul’s deep love tor thee grow stronger : 
Like one of old, I glory to have given, 
Out of my flock, an angel into Heaven. 
———= 


MY FIRST LOVE, AND LAST DUEL. 
FIRST EPISODE. 

How brief doth the longest — seem upon which we look back. 

Hours of happiness and days of wretchedness, as really evanescent as are 
our recollections of them, like shadows of the departed, come and go with 
the misty indistinctness of a feyered dream ; and yet, what vigorous efforts 
doth the mind make to recal the scenes of the past! How deth it gloat upon 
the remembrance of a former enjoyment, or shrink appalled from the vi- 
sionary spectre of a danger once bravely encountered and successfully over- 
come ! 
It hath been justly said that ‘ Truth is stranger than fiction,’ and Iam 
fully persuaded that were the life and experience of any one individual, 
anny selected from the great mass of humanity, to be faithfully narrated, 
a chain of facts, so linked together by astounding events and extraordinary 
incidents, might be produced, as would indubitably crush, by the weight of 
their veracity, all the imaginative horrors and laboured denouements, ever 
manufactured by the most clever romancist. 

There is a treshness—if I may be allowed the expression—about the sim- 
plest autobiography, that invests it with a peculiar interest; we follow the 
narrator, step by step, through the intricacies of this work-a-day world; 
partake of his pleasures, sympathize with his sorrows, and are even lenient 
to his errors, if he have the moral courage to avow them. His hopes and 
fears infuse themselves, as it were, into our very being, for our convictiuns 
tell us that we are likewise subject to the alternate influence of the same 
feelings. Independently of which, it serves as a chart to point out the shoals 
and ts 8 that beset the current of life, and he who may have disco- 
vered, in time to avoid, one hidden rock upon which human happiness 
might be wrecked, is bound to place the knowledge at the disposal of his 
fello w-creatures. 

It is, therefore, with such views in perspective, that I have been induced 
to select from my reminiscences of an active and chequered existence of 
upwards of half-a-century, two distinct episodes of no apparent connexion, 
bat which were destined subsequently, by a singular and invisible agency, 
almost to justify a belief in fatalism. 

Of my birth and parentage little need be said, since it has no reference to 
the subject-matter of my present narrative; suffice it, therefore, to state 
that it was of ancient and distinguished origin, though, as regarded my im- 
mediate progenitor, of limited fortane, my father being a younger son. He 

1, however, embraced the hunourable profession of arms at an early age, 
and attained the rank of Major of Cavalry, the pay of which, together with 
the interest of 10,000/., that devolved upon him at the demise of my grand- 
father, enabled him fully to maintain his positionin society. My own pre- 
dilections—I was his eldest son—tending likewise towards a military life, I 
was, at the usual age, and through the interest of the late Earl of H—r—t, 
admitted a Gentleman Cadet of the Royal Military College, Great Marlow, 
Bucks, whence, having remained the allotted pericd of three years, I was 
removed at the commencement of 1309, and my name noted at the Horae 
Guards for an Ensigncy. 

The great topic of conversation in military circles, at that time, was the 
recent extraordinary and impolitic Convention of Cintra, and justly con- 
demnatory of the conduct of the then existing Ministry, in the hitherto un- 
heard-of rapid supercession of Commanders-in-Chief, so lamentably exem- 
plified at the battle of Vimeiro, and to which the disgraceful treaty alluded 
to owed ils enactment. As out of evil, however, sometimes springeth good 
—so, in the present instance, was the adage fully verified, to the permanent 
glory of the British arms, by the appointment of Sir Arthur Wellesley to 
the sole command of the forces in Portugal, and whose bright career, from 
the first uccupation of Operto*,—like a flaming comet, extinguishing all 
lesser lights—proceeded onwards, gathering new laurels, until he perfected 
his victorious wreath at the very gates of Paris! 

As the great object of my family was to secure me a commission in a re- 
giment destined to act under the orders of the New Commander, and there 
being a possibility, by awaiting the regular routine of appointment, that I 
might be attached to one not forming a portion of the troops intended for 
the Peninsula, it was deemed advisable that I should proceed thither in the 
capacity of Volunteer. I was, in consequence, and just previously to Sir 
Aribur’s departure from Englandt, personally introduced to him at Downing 

‘Street, by two of his most intimate friends, Colonel M— , L ‘ 
Member for an Irish county (my maternal uncle), and the veteran General 
Sir J D———. Under such auspices, I was, as may be naturally 
supposed, most favourably received. This interview resulted in the per- 
mission to follow him (Sir Arthur) to Portugal, with directions, on my ar- 
rival, to present myself at head-quarters, wherever the same might be sta- 
tioned, and, having obtained the assurance of his special patronage,—a pro- 
mise subsequently redeemed—l! retired ‘ elate with hope,’ my faithful spi- 
rits—I had not then completed my sixteenth year—as buoyant and gay in 
prismatic colouring as are the soap-bubbles of childhood’s pastime. Alas! 
that they should have proved equally as evanescent! 

U can still, at this distance of time, recal to mind the impression then made 
upou me by the appearance of the gallant victor of Assaye. His urbane and 
polished demeanour; the winning smile, so well calculated to relieve the 
somewhat stern expression of his dignified features; above all, his eagle 
eye, in the bright deem of which might have been detected the radiating 





* Sir Arthur landed at Lisbon, on the 22nd April, 1309. 
t The city of Oporto was taken possession of on the 12th of May, 1809. 


germs of his future military pre-eminence; altogether struck me with a 
sensation of awe and admiration, and, novice as I was in the science of La- 
vater, I couid unhesitatingly have predicted for him the high position to 
which his consummate genius—not good fortune alone, as many have invi- 
diously asserted—after wards elevated him. The nobie form, which I then 
beheld erect in its manhoud’s prime, now bends beneath the weight of years 
consecrated to his country’s service: the head, that guided armies to con- 
— has become blanched by exposuse to the sun of foreign climes and 

e cares of state; the eye, that at a glance could perceive the shortest road 
to glory, may have somewhat faded in its pristine lustre ; but so will not, [ 
trust, fade the recollection of his achievements in the memory of a grateful 
posterity ! 

My arrangements for embarkation were not completed until the middle 
of May, 1809, and i Janded at Lisbon on the 4th of June following, the an- 
niversary of the birth of the then British Sovereign, George ILI. tt will be 
readily imagined that [ lost no time in proceeding to head-quarters, then 
stationed at Abrantes, where I was welcomed by his Excellency with the 
most condescending kindness, and appointed by him to the gallant ’ 
with which regiment it was iatondod I should do duty until a vacancy tor 

romotion Offered. 1t(the regiment) was, with the brigade to which it be- 

onged, considerably in advance en route for Spain ; and, as head-quarters 
was to move forward ai an early hour on the morning succeeding my atri- 
val, I was, after having had the honour of dining with Sir Arthur, placed by 
bim in the friendly charge of Colonel R , of the Artillery, with whom 
I was to march, until we came up with the regiment to which I had been 
temporarily appointed. This junction did not take place for several days 
aud occurred, if mistake not, in the neighbourhood of Placentia.* 

Lieut-Colonel G , to whom hada letter of recommendation direct 
from his Excellency, received me with much kindness; and having here 
met one or two officers, who had formerly been my companions at college, 
[soon became at home, and felt that I had indeed made my debut as an 
actor in the great drama of war, that was about to be so skilfully and suc- 
cessfully enacted. 

As they bear no relation to the two events of mv life, which it is my sole 
object to describe, I shall not touch upon the action of Talavera, nor the 
subsequent brilliant achievements of our brave Army ; indeed, these have 
been se fully and — detailed by the gallant historian of the Peninsular 
War, as to leave nothing for the gleanings of subaltern authorship—but 
merely observe that, whilst the hard-contested battle above-named led to 
the temporary return of the British forces, it obtained for the Commander 
a justly merited peerage, t and for myself, the confirmation of my first step 
in rank. 

In the early part of the year 1811, IT was at Belem, whither I had con- 
ducted a party of invalids. Whilst awaiting orders to join the Army, [ 
amused myself by making several excursions to the various villages in the 
vicinity of the capital; and, having my saddle-horse, my mornings were 
thus agreeably passed, with but little fatigue to the body. My evenings 
were spent either at the theatreof San Carlos, or at the mansions of the 
few Poriugaese nobility who had not emigcated with the Court to Brazil: 
and with whom I had become acquainted at the weekly reunions of our 
worthy and hospitable Ambassador. Sir Charles S—— was one of those 
Scotchmen,—and there are many of them—who still entertained the na- 
tional prestige for good birth, and to whose house, therefore, the rank of 
gentleman was a Certain and acknowledged passport. 

There is one custom amorg our countrymen generally, when in foreign 
lands, that would be ‘ more honoured in the breach than the observance,’— 
I allude to the almost morbid desire they evince to associate with each 
other, to the total exclusion of the native inhabitants with whom it may be 
their lot temporarily to be cast. By acting thus, they not only acquire the 
unenviable reputation of superciliousness, but deprive themselves of many 
hours of delightful relaxation, as well as much important information res- 
acy. the manners, usages, and social qualities of the people, the know- 
edge of which might prove invaluable at a future period. Indeed, ‘ Eng- 
lish morgue’ is our proverbial reproach on the continent of Europe, and I 
have myself witnessed, with grief and indignation, both in Spain and Por- 
-_ conduct from young officers—tyros, certainly, in the arts civil and 
military—towards the respectable families upon whom they have been bil- 
leted, that no English mechanic would for an instant have tolerated! Let 
us hope, however, that in the present era of advanced civilization and more 
extended intercourse with other nations, that this only slur upon our hon- 
ourable character may be wiped off, and to our youthful aspirants for ‘ tra- 
velled fame’ I say, in the words of Hamlet to the players, ‘ Pray let all this 
be reformed !’ 

But to resume my narrative. There was a house, a large red brick one, 
situate betwixt Lisbon and Belem, at the foot of a rise, leading to Alcanta- 
ra, at which resided a widow lady, of the name of De Silva. ‘This amiable 
woman spoke the English language fluently, and was at all times happy to 
recive those of my countrymen who were properly introduced. Among 
the select few { had the good fortune to be an especial favourite, having ac- 
cess at all hours during the day, and the inestimable privilege of a key to 
a valuable library—an advantage of which I did not fail mest freely to 
avail myself. 1 believe that my very slight and youthful appearance (I 
wanted some months of my eighteenth year) recalling to her memory the 
stature and age of an only son, who had about twelve months previously 
fallen in a skirmish with the enemy, was the trae solution of this flattering 
preference. I continued, however, to enjoy the effect without canvassing 
the motive, until a new attraction, in the form of a lovely girl, the daughter 
of a British officer, presented itself, and speedily transformed—for me at 
least—Madame De Silva’s substantially-built mansion into a terrestrial 
paradise. 

Capt. Mortimer was an old invalided officer, who, on his retirement from 
the British Army some years previously, had visited Madeira for the bene- 
fit of his health, and there married a Portuguese lady of good property, 
who had accidentally touched at that island on her voyage from Rio Janei- 
ro to Lisbon, and whither he accompanied her shortly alter their nuptials. 
The fruit of this union was one daughter, whose birth the mother did not 
survive beyond the period of two years; and the Captain’s whole attention 
henceforth became absorbed in the pleasing task of superintending the edu- 
cation of this only pledge of their wedded happiness, under such masters 
as the Portuguese capital afforded. ; é 

Julia Mortimer, at the time I first became acquainted with her, had just 
completed her sixteenth year; she was of the finest order of fine forms, 
and whilst her dark hair and eyes—the former hanging in clustering ringlets, 
the latter sparkling with intelligence—evidenced her maternal origin ; the 
polished ivory of her brow, and exquisite fairness of her skin, occasionally 
tinged by the carnation of modesty, equality attested her Saxon descent. 

The moment this being, so replete with loveliness, met my enraptured 
gaze, my entire soul became, as it were, steeped in the very essence of her 
beauty ; I felt as though I had undergone instantaneous regeneration; my 
hitherto dormant faculties fully awakened by this sudden contact with that 
true spear of Ithuriel—the heart’s first love ! Let him—if such there be— 
who hath not succumbed to the domination of this master-passion, sneer at 
those who have yielded to its irresistible power. I envy him not his scep- 











* The city of Placentia is the capital of Estramadara, situate on the river 
Xerto. 

t When intelligence reached England of the battle of Talavera, Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley was created Viscount Wellington, of Talavera, and Baron 
Douro, of We lington, in the county of Somerset. 








ticism, for it is based alone upon his ignorance of, or deficiency in, the best 
and sweetest yoy of mapas nature ! , ‘ bis ie 

For my part ve myself up, unresistingly, to the magic influence 
the new PB ll ges rs my tedtings of deveied attachment for this one ob- 
ject had apparently endowed me with. I was scarcely ever absent from 
Julia’s side, except at those hours set apart for domestic privacy ; and, oh! 
how, in my impatience, did I curse the etiquette which rendered even these 
brief separations imperative. I was absolutely jealous of the very sun that 
shone upon her, if I were not also present to share with her its beams. In- 
deed, my love for that girl was a species of idolatry ; and, God knows, per- 
haps subsequent events may have been the punishment for this preference 
of the created to the Creator! Bat I will notanticipate. 

Within the short period of a month I had fally established mysel! in the 
good graces of the veteran Captain, and had no reason to complain of the 
manner in which his daughter received my warm professions of attachment. 
The former, indeed, gave me reason to suppose that he considered the high 
respectability of my family connexions fully to counterbalance my subaltern 
grade in the Service; and, on more than one occasion, hinted his ability to 
remove this objection by enabling me to ‘ purchase ;’ in short, i ies | 
wore a most favourable aspect; my pagevenns seemed almost . 

I might at that time have been justified in saying with Dryden— 


* Hope with a goodly prospect fills the eye, 
Shows from a rising ground ion nigh, 
Shortens the distance, or o’erlooks it quite ; 
So easy ’tis to travel with the sight.’ 


Alas! the delightful vision thus presented to my mental view was never 
fated to be realized! 1 was to introduce a serpent into the Eden that love 
had created for me, and which, with the ingratitude of the snake in the 
fable, ultimately darted its venom at the hand that had nourished it. 

{ had been ing an evening at the Caza de Pombal, the residence of 
our Aeabnemiie, ook was returning on foot to my quarters at Belem, and 
using moreover the very necessary precaution of keeping in the middle of 
the street—-“ in medio tutissimus ibis’—in order to avoid the unsavoury 
discharges which frequently descended upon the head of the unthinking 
passenger from the windows of the houses on either side, and which were 
not always preceded by the caution established by law,* when I heard a 
cry for help in my native language. I had constantly adopted the rule, in 
my night perambulations in the streets of Lisbon, of carrying pocket-pistols ; 
I hastened, therefore, rapidly forward in the direction whence the voice 
proceeded, and on reaching the filthy and dark suburb, at the extremity of 
the city, on the road to Belem,t I discovered a young man ina British na- 
val uniform, contending against two powerful ruffians, with lo knives, 
and whom he was endeavouring to keep at bay with his emall dirk. On 
nearing them, I shouted ‘‘to the rescue!” and immediately fired one of my 
pistols, which had the effect anticipated, by causing the assailants to scam- 
per off, and make their eseape by the narrow and intricate lanes in the 
neighbourhoodt. The individual to whom I had been fortunate enough to 
render this service, and'Whe had been slightly grazed in the right shoulder, 
after warmly thanking me for my timely assiStance, informed me that his 
name wes Bradford, that he was a Master’s Mate on board the St. F—— 
frigate, and having rather overstaid the appointed hour, had missed the boat 








in which the officers on leave were expected to rejoin their ship. Under 
these circumstances I could not do less than invite him to accompany me, 
and share my billet for the the night—an offer which he gladly accepted. 

As will naturally be concluded, the event above related led to a great in- 
timacy betwixt William Bradford and myself. Whenever he obtained per- 
mission to visit the shore, he invariably shared my quarters and table; and 
I regarded him as the possessor of all those generous, honourable, and man- 
ly qualities which are so generally found and acknowledged to be the aitri- 
butes of his profession, I soon discovered, however, that he had imbibeda 
strong dislike to the Naval Service; indeed, he hesitated not to express to 
me his wish to change his present for almost any other pursuit in life. The 
fact is that his Reefer’s career had been rendered peculiarly harassing by 
the tyrannical conduct of the different Commanders under whom he had 
served—a complaint which at that period, [ regret to say, was not unfound- 
ed, and prevalent among the ‘ youngsters,’ petty officers, and men of more 
than one British vessel of war. 

Poor Bradford, at al) events, seemed fated to be the object specially se- 
lected for ‘the insolence of office’ to cast the ‘slings and arrows of outra- 
geous fortune’ upon ; for the Captain of the frigate to which he was attach- 
ed, enjoyed the well-merited reputation of being the greatest ‘ Tartar’ inthe 
Service. 

IfI had been previously sceptical, however, as'to the truth of many instane- 
es related of the arbitrary severity exhibited towards their juniors by some 
superior officers of the Royal Navy, I was speedily to have my doubts re- 
moved by a practical illustration, anything but agreeable to my feelings, 
One morning, I had just seated myself at the breakfast table, and at rather 


at Madame De Silva’s, and accompany hez into Lisbon on what is termeda 
shopping excursion, when Bradford entered. He looked pale and agitated, 
and presented the appearance of one to who whom the comfort of a bed had, 
for the preceding night at least, been unknown. This was really the case ; 
he had, it seems, landed the evening before, with a party of shipmates, and 
the convivial meeting did not break up until morning, His companions 
had, he said, gone off to the ship, as their leave expired at gun-fire; whils 
his own being for three days, he had come to claim my hospitality for that 
period. This was readily conceded on my part; and afier he had taken re- 
treshment, [ prevailed upon him to throw himself upon a couch, and en- 
deavour to obtain the repose which he so evidently required. 1 then left 
him, with a promise to return to dinner; and we subsequently spent the 
evening together. 

The following morning he appeared disinclined to accept the proposal I 
made to him to take a stroll, hinting that he had not quite recovered the ef- 
fects of his late excess. The next day, however, with some slight hesita- 
tion, he consented to accompany me to town. Having made a short call at 
my wine-merchant’s [De Souza], with whom I had some business to tWans- 
act, I proposed that we should adjourn, for the purpose of recreation, to La 
Tour's hotel, and in crossing Black Horse-square, on one side of which it 
was situated, found ourselves suddenly opposite to a party of marines; at 
the head of which, literally toaming at the mouth, was a little insignificant 
creature in the undress uniform of a Post-Captain. 

This withered emblem of nautical chivalry seized Bradford roughly by 
the collar, and arrested him as a deserter, at the same time directing the 
Serjeant of the detachment to convey him to a boat in waiting at the adja- 
cent landing, and thence on board the frigate. ‘Where,’ said the Captain, 
with an oath, ‘ J’ll not only disrate, and tarn you before the mast, but wry 
the effect of the lash on your gentleman’s carcase ! 





* “ Aqua vaij,” “ Water goes,” was the warning word ; but the contents 
of all utensils of a certain description almost invariably descended previous 
to the exclamation being uttered. 





+ This place was, J think, called by the sailors of the British squadron 
“ Ball’s Bay;” near it was the landing-place for the crews of the boats that 
were sent for fresh provisions every morning for the supply of the ships. 
It had likewise a very bad reputation among all classes of the inhabitants, 
except those who resided there. 

t ‘The assassins and thieves of Lisbon care little for cold steel, but are 





speedily cowed at the bare sight of fire arms. 


an earlier hour than usual, in consequence of an appointment to meet Julia — 
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This threat, so brutally and publicly expressed, roused my indignation, 
but I dreaded least any exhibition of it might injure my friend's cause; 
therefore pleaded the total absence of all necessity for such violent mea- 
sures to enforce obedience, and represented the indignity he was offering to 
myself as a commissioned officer. I entreated him, therefore, to send for- 
ward the guard, and permit me to be the sole escort of the accused to the 
river-side. This request he somewhat ungraciously accorded, and I ac- 
companied the poor fellow, who was overwhelmed with shame, to the boat. 
The Captain, who had followed closely in our rear, desired the Midship- 
man to shove off, and order the First Lieutenant, in his name, to place the 
prisoners in irons; whilst I, having endeavoured to raise his spirits by the 
assurance that I would not fail to exert all the interest [ could muster in 
his favour, and having exchanged a formal salute with the irate Command- 
er, proceeded slowly homewards, ruminating sadly upon the unfortunate 
occurrence, and the best means of aveiting its ned consequence. 

The well-known character of Captain left no doubt upon my 
mind that he would in this case, as he had in many others, extend the au- 
thority intrusted tw him to its uttermost limits ; andi was, therefore, aware 
that any measures 1 might take to rescue a gentleman from the degradation 
which menaced him, must be speedily adopted. I was fortunately posses- 
sed of some powerful influence. I had, previously to leaving England, 
and whiist awaiting at Portsmouth a favourable wind, been the guest of 
the laie Sir R. C » then exercising the functions of Port-Admiral ; 
from him I had received a letter of intruduction to Admiral Sir G. B———, 
who commanded the British squadron in the Tagus. I had, likewise, met 
many distinguished naval officers at the table of H.B.M. Consul-General 
(Mr. J——). I did not, then, altogether despair of being able to effect 
my object; but immediately set to work, and by a judicious employment 
of the several aids thus fortunately offering themselves, I was enabled, ere 
the expiration of the third day, not only to relieve Bradford from the imme- 
diate consequences of the dilemma in which he had involved himself, but 
also to procure for him his discharge from the Service. 

His professions of gratitude, as may be readily imagined, were profuse, 
and apparently sincere ; and I determined not to leave him to struggle un- 
aided with the difficulties of that world on which I had contributed to launch 
him, He was of course now thrown entirely upon my sympathies ; entire- 
ly destitute of pecuniary resources, and that, too, ina foreign country , with 
no hopes of remittances from home, as bis father, independently of the very 

rovable displeasure he might feel at this sudden abandonment of his pro- 
ion, was wholly unable to assist him out of the little income derived 
from a Captain’s hali-pay, and the slender emolument arising from a sub- 
altern Staff appointment in one of our garrison towns,—togeiher barely suf- 
ficient for the diurnal wants of himself and a numerous family. Under 
these circumstances I again exerted my imterest in his favour, and was 
successtu) enough to procure for him a Commissariat clerksip, at seven 
shillings and six pence per diem,—a sum fully sufficient tor his personal 
maintenance. 

As tor the first few months,—with a view of initiating him in the routine 
of his new employment, and that he might acquire some knowledge of the 
Portuguese language,—his services would be confined to the Lisbon Com- 
missariat Office, he continued to share my quarters, though entitled to a 
billet of his own, and nearly all our evenings were passed together. I had 
taken a pleasure in introducing him to Captain Mortimer, and, having the 
firmest reliance on his honour and good faith, I had no hesitation in making 
him the confidant of my attachment for Julia. I made him the depository 
of my most sacred feelings. My hopes, fears, and wishes, as they alternate- 
ly arose, were laid bare to his inspection. For him ‘I wore my heart upon 
my sleeve,’ and would have staked my existence upon his fidelity, 

Youth is ever unsuspicious; and my knowledge of the world at that 
time was too limited to have afforded me any ground-work tor distrust of 
my tellow-beings. My existence hitherto had been all of coulewr de rose. 
I knew not that man could ‘smile and be a villain,’ or that woman was 
ever reputed talse! My own ignorance of deceit rendered me less liable to 
detect itin another. I was, however, about to receive my first great worldly 
lesson,—to test friendship only to prove its hollowness; love, and find it 
worthless ! 

One night, or rather morning,—we had stayed later than usual at Captain 
Mortimer’s,—I was returning home, accompanied by Bradford; we saun- 
tered along leisurely, and in silence; my spirits that evening had been pe- 
culiarly buoyant, Juiia more than usually affectionate, and yet, I know not 
how it was, I had no sooner quilted her father’s door than I felt a sudden and 
extreme depression of mind,—a presentiment that some undefined evil ho- 
vered over and menaced me. 1 shuddered, involuntarily as it were, at my 
own imaginings. The night was serene and beautiful, and the air laden 
with the perfume of numerous orange-trees in the Queen’s Botanical Gar- 
den, in the vicinity of which we were then loitering. The momentary sen- 
sation I experienced had been evidently detected by Bradford, whose arm 
was linked in mine, for he instantly exclaimed, 

‘Good God! De Mowbray! what ails you? 

‘ Nothing, my friend,’ 1 replied, ‘unless it be that the mental powers, 
whén too exuberantly displayed, give a shock to the frame as they become 
relaxed. The fact is, I have rather a touch of the “ blues,” which a few 
hours’ repose will doubtless disperse ; so let us hasten our pace.’ 

We did so, and soon reached our quarters; but the hopes I had just en- 
tertained of a comfortable rest were not then realised. 

On entering my apartment I was presented by my servant with a large 
official letter, which had been brought by an orderly a few hours back. It 
was from the British Commandant at Lisbon, directing me to take charge of 
party of convalescents, and march at daybreak, according to an inclosed 
route, forthe Army. This event, though daily anticipated, happening at so 
late an hour, came upon me with all the startling effect of a disagreeable 
surprise. It allowed me but brief time to make the necessary arrangements 
for my departure, and not a moment to the coveted, though necessarily aban- 
doned, indulgence of a farewell interview with my beloved Julia, to whom 
I could only pena few lines, the hurried ebullition of my disappointed feel- 
ings, with the assurance of my unwavering affection; and the delivery of 
which, at as early an hour as possible, I entrusted tothe charge of my friend 
Bradford, who most readily undertook the commission. 

With the assistance of Bradford and my servant my preparations were 
soon completed, and within the short space of two hours I was at the head 
of my detachment, and en route for our first halling-place. The parting 

between my friend and myself had been of the warmest description, consist- 
ing, on his side, of a recapitulation of the services I had rendered him, of 
reiterated thanks, and professions of undying future welfare ; and I con- 
cluded by observing, that the greatest proof I could give him of the strength 
of my attachment was the constituting him my amicus curiae, and, indeed, 
second self, near the persons of my intended wife, and her father, beseeching 
him to watch over Julia as a sacred deposit confided to him by friendship, 
—the honourable fulfilment of which trust would amply repay any obliga- 
tions to me that he might deem himself to have incurred. Such was our 
mutual parting. Little did [ then deem it would be a final one? ‘ 

I must now beg my reader to suppose that a year has elapsed since the 
events above related took place; and as I have previously stated that it 
does not come withir the province of my present narrative to detail the mil- 
itary operations of the period, which would only have the effe ct of too far 
encroaching upon the limited space allotted in the pages of periodical litera- 
ture to such subjects, without adding any commensurate interest to that 
which merely assumes to Le—wiat itis in reality—a simple domestic 
drama, based on the incidents of every-day life, I shall only obsetve that 
the interval had been passed by myself in the usual routine of protessiunal 
duty, and invite him—or her, as it may be—to accompany me, in the 
mind’s eye, to my new locality, at a small viliage in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Abrantes, whither | had retired to recruit my health, which was 
much impaired from an attack of intermittent fever. 

I had, during the first seven months of my absence from Julia, heard 
from her and Bradford, as frequently as the very uncertain transit of writ- 
ten communicatiun would allow ; and their respective letters continued to 
be fraught with the warmest asseveratiuns of love on her part, and friend- 
ship on. his. Five tedious moons had now waned, however, without bring- 
ing me intelligence from either. I had just risen from a sick couch, 
and the anxiety of mind,, superinduced by this unaccountable silence, 
contributed to my corporeal weakness. It was in that stale oj half-lisiless 
apathy, which so {cequently pervades the spirits of the patient, who has been 
for any length of time subjected to the influence of tertian ague, that I was, 
one lovely afternoon, reclining on my camp-bed; a gentle breeze, redo- 
lentot the ripe vintage—the little cottage 1 occupied was in the centre of a 
vineyard—retreshingly stole through the half-closed jalousies, tempering 
the noon-tide heat; the undulating murmur of the river, as it flowed ma- 
jestically onward in its course, with the occasional ripple of its waters as 
they yielded to the cleaving prows of the barges and boats that navigated 
its surface ; or the more sonorous stroke of the oars, as they fell in measured 
cadence with the accompanying song of the light-hearted beatmen ; ani, 
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still further in the distance, the continuous, though deadening sound, be- | 


tokening the resistance offered to iis current by the celebrated bridge of 
boats which adverse armies had so oiten traversed—altogether, taken in the 














On his admittance, I found that it was an Assistant Commissary -General, 
the Chief of the Department stationed at Abrams, This gentleman had 
been attached to our brigade during the campaigns of 1809-10, and was de- 
sirous of repaying to any isolated member of the regiments tor ly com- 
posing it, the Lipdaineses which he had collectively experienced from them. 
He had frequently called upon me, and I was indebiel to him tor many 
little delicacies, which his position afforded him alone the means of pro- 
cating. Having congratulaled me upon my convalescence, he so urgently 

ressed me to take advantage of the fineness of the evening, ride with him 
into town, and share his dinner, that I suffered myselt to be prevailed upon, 
and we consequently started together. 

There were bat few guests, and among them I was gratified at meeting 
an old fellow-collegian, and subsequent brother officer, then on the person- 
alstaff of one of our most distinguished Divisional Generals. Capt.——., 
had been wounded by a musket-bal!, in the fleshy part of his shoulder, and 
was on his way, by eas; stages, to Libson. Thus with good cheer, and its 
better concomitant, agreeeable society, my spirits became oxhilarated, and 
for the moment at least, I banished care from my breast. Alas! it was 
doomed speedily to be tenanted by more ruthless tyrants—revenge and 
gaunt despair ! 

The cloth had been some,time removed, and we were indulging in tem- 
perate potations, seasoned with hilarity, when a servant entered, an- 
nouncing the arrival of a clerk from the Lisbon Office, with dispatches for 
our host, who, having poliiely asked the sanction of his convives, gave or- 
ders for the introduction of the messenger, A young man, of rather dandi- 
fied appearance, was thereupon ushered in, and having delivered his let- 
ters, was requested to take a seat at the table, on one end of which, substan- 
tial viands were soon placed for his refection. 

The Commissary, having thrown a cursory glance over the papers 
wracsmitted tu him, and merely observing, that‘ they contained nothing 
of so urgent a nature as to require attention previous to the following morn- 
ing,’ resumed his part in the general conversation, till perceiving that the 
stranger had fally satisfied the cravings of, apparently no contemptible ap- 
petite, began to question him respecting the local news of the Portuguese 
metropolis. 

The new comer, whose patronymic evidenced his consanguinity with 
the interminable families ot the Smiths or Thompsons—which of the two, 
however, has, at this distance of time, escaped my memory—replied res- 
pectively to these interrogatories of his superior, and descanted treely upon 
what, doubtless to him, seemed of paramount importance—the arrival trom 
England of an extensive shipment of ecommissariat stores—together with 
the changes, promotions, &c., of the various officials in his branch of the 
service : and concluding with a soft intimation of his own expected ad- 
vancement. 

Daring this time, I sat on tenter-hooks. The name of Bradford hung 
upon my lips, yet still, some mysterious influence seemed to prohibit its 
enunciation. hat had I to dread? 1 could not answer this self-imposed 

uestion, for some invisible moniter, from the very depths of soul, his- 
singly whispered—Beware! My frame appeared to me all pulse—throb ! 
throb! throb! Heart and temples beat in painful unison! I was fast re- 
lapsing into one of those fits of despondency, to which I had been recently 
subject, when a smart slap’on the shoulder from the hand of my host, 
on whose right I was placed, with the words—‘ Pass the wine, De Mow- 
bray’—roused me to renewed consciousness. I mechanically, as it were, 
seized the decanter, and filling a large goblet nearly to the brim, quaffed it 
atadraught. As the blood, thus stimulated, regained its almost suspended 
circulation, I gradually recovered my composure. Nevertheless, I lacked 
sufficient firmness to mention Bradford; so compromising with my feeble- 
ness of purpose, and addressing the young man, with as great an air of care- 
lessness as I could assume, I inquired, Whether by chance he had met, or 
heard ofa Captain Mortimer ?’ 

‘ What, old Mortimer!’ said he, ‘ with a d—d fine girl, his daughter, re- 
siding in the Rua do betwixt Lisbon and Belem 7’ 

‘ The same,’ I replied. 

‘Oh, yes! The old fellow hopped the twig about three months ago ; 
rather suddenly—stroke of apoplexy, I believe, or something of that 
sort.’ 

‘Dead!’ I exclaimed, ‘and his’—(daughter I was about to have said, 
when he continued)— 

‘ By the bye, and that puts me in mind of the lucky hit Bradford, of our 
Office, has made.’ 

* Ah! how so?’ interrupted I. 

‘ Why, he’s come in for all the old man’s cash, I suppose, for three weeks 
before the father’s death, he’d married the 4 

‘Liar! villain! base fabricator!’ I vociferated, ‘and springing across 
the room, in another moment | had grasped his windpipe, which I so 
forcibly compressed, that he must have fallen a victim to my rage, had he 
not speedily bese rescued, Without casting a second glance on the doubt- 
less astonished recipient of the first effects of a fury, which he had so un- 
consciously excited—regardless of let or hindrance, if any were offered—{ 
rushed into the court yard, and calling for, and mounting my horse, dashed 
through the streets of Abrantes, overcoming—by the instinct, pooner: of 
the animal I bestrode—obstacles in my rapid course, which would have 
made a bold eye wink at encountering even by daylight, nor slackened 
rein, till my panting steed drew up at the door of my residence. To hasten 
to my room, where my private servant, a Gallego, awaited me, throw my 
few necessaries into a portmanteau, and dispatch it to the Posada by Jose, 
with directions to order me post-mules, was the work of a few minates. I 
then carefully loaded my pistols, which I secured in my girdle, and remount- 
ing, followed my domestic to the inn, whence, I departed within tae half. 
hour, at full speed for the capital. 

Like the demon of the storm, who—be his course north, west, east, or 
south—pursues his devastating path in one undeviating track, unchecked 
by mountain, vale, or river, till his strength becomes exhausted ; so, in the 
whirlwind ot my passion went I forward to the attainment of my then sole 
object—a complete, and terrible vengeance! [ felt neither hunger, thirst, 
uior fatigue: the common wants of human nature had lost their hold upon 
my sympathies; my individuality had become absorbed in one intense and 
burning thought...... i know not now how I accomplished that 
journey; my mountings and dismountings at the different change-houses on 
the road must have been purely mechanical, in which the body alone, and 
not the mind, had part. 1 recollect, however, that my first perception of 
external objects occurred on entering Lisbon. I reached a Posada, to the 
landlord of which I was well known, and who received me with more than 
friendliness. Here, the fever that had hitherto sustained me, partially sub- 
sided, and utter prostration of strength supervened. For a wees, I lay 
hovering betwixt life and death, and to my youth and constitution only was 
J indebted for the balance being in my favour. 

The moment that I was enabled to leave my room, still bent on consum- 
mating my revenge, by compelling the base betrayer of my confidence to 
meet me, even at the extremity of a handkerchief, I proceeded to the house 
that had belonged to the late Captain Mortimer, and in which I was given 
to understand Bradford and his wife continned to reside. The dastard, how- 
ever, had been apprised of my arrival, and dreading the effects of my indig- 
nation, got bhimeelf removed to the head-quarters ot the Commissariat De- 
partment, then advancing with the army through Spain; and thus avoided 
the chastisement J intended for him, and which his perfidy so justly 
merited, 

I subsequently learned, that he had not only suppressed many of my let- 
ters to Julia, but calumniated me to both herself and father; the latter ex- 
pired with the conviction of my unworthiness, whilst she lived to acquire 
the knowledge of the deception that had been practised upon her—to 
exonerate me, and wreak upon his head all the concentrated malice that a 
disappointed woman is capable of harbouring in her bosom. ; 

I may as weil, for the satisfaction of my reader, ere I conclude this epi- 
sode, state, that Bradford was promoted to an Assistant-Commissary-General- 
ship in one of our West India Colonies, where, after two years residence, 
he caught the yellow fever and died. His wife, who had despised him 
living, mourned not for him dead. She shortly afterwards married again, 
but ‘ Yellow Jack’ claimed another victim, and within twelve months suc- 
ceeding her second nuptials, she also was consigned to the silent tomb. 

May she rest in peace ? 

—— = 
IMMATERIALITIES—OR, CAN SUCH THINGS BE? 
BY CHARLES HOOTON. 

(CONCLUDING CHAPTER.) 

Insufficiency of Philosophy—Spectre seen on a Highroad—The Cotton Mili 

Mystery —Appearance of a Phantom at Noon-day. 

To go about for proof absolute, either of the existence or of the non- 
existence of apparitions, appears to me a vain and useless task. For, in 
either case, mere theory must enter very largely into the discussional part 
of the question; and theory never yet determined either from the right or 

the wrong, the truth or the falsehood of any great general proposition. A 








aggregate, was so conducive to repose, that I almost insensibly exchanged | §°0d theory is at best bat a good plausibility ; and, by a truly wise man, 


my previous lethargic heaviness, for a sweet and trangail sleep. it was 
the first that | had enjoyed for weeks, and sent in mercy perhaps, by Provi 
dence, asa means of better enabling me to support the shock of a (errible 
awakening ! 

My slumber had thus uninterruptedly lasted for nearly four hours, when 
I woke, calm, and re-invigorated, and shortly after a visitor wes announced 


would never be relied upon as within itself conclusive. Necessarily, then, 
all attempts to explain what has been termed the “ philosophy of appari- 
tions,” are futile; and the time exhausted upon them, only so much time 
wasted to everybody, both authors and readers, except in the opinions of 
those who falsely consider matters purely speculative in the light ot real 
knowledge. The basis is yet wanting, upon which to erect a reasonable 








and coherent system. _ Nor, indeed, is there any probability that such a basis 
as the one required will ever be supplied. It is simply a question of im- 
materialities to the satisfactory investigation of which our knowledge of the 
relations of matter, however remotely carried, can lend only feeble, if any, 
aid. Yet, from the want of a due perception of these truths, a vast amount 
of useless labour has at different times been expended, in the endeavour 

hilosophically to decide that which must at last be inevitably considered 
Sohond and above the power of philosophical decision. The error does not 
consist with philosophy itself, but in the misapplication of its principles to 
a question with which, in its very nature, they can have nothing to do. 

n our present slate of knowledge—or rather, perhaps, of ignorance—re- 
lative to these mysterious matters, the simple record of facts, as far as rela- 
tiens of the kind in question can be ascertained to be such, forms the only 
safe course that can be adeuee, By taking any other, we only involve 
ourselves in those insuperable difficulties, which bon every man who com- 
mences where he ought to conclude, and attempts to explain before he fully 
understands. To this source, indeed, may be traced the great majority of 
those gross ‘‘ scientific” blunders, those groundless and whimsical notions, 
those deep entanglements, which, under one form or other, have in al) 
ages involved and misled mankind. The true art of castle-building in the 
air, is the art of raising up theories, hypotheses, and elaborate speculations, 
devoid of a sufficiently compact foundation of facts. It is a description of 
amusement in which the human mind delights to indulge, and which, con- 
sequently, has occupied the various schools of philosophy from the earliest 
times. The sooner, however, such a practice is abandoned, the better will 
it be for the interest of trae knowledge : since speculation is essentially de- 
ceptive, by seeming to advance us, when in reality it advances nothing ; but 
rather retards that progress which might actually be made, were the pursuit 
and attainment of facts alone, in the first place, attended to. 

It is then, by no means contemplated to burden these pages with useless 
Suppositions and conjectures respecting causes and appearances, concern- 
ing which, in reality, we are totally in the dark; but rather to record some 
striking stories, and remarkable passages, by way of evidence that—let men 
say what they will— 

There are more things in h eaven and earth, 
Than are dream’t of in your philosophy.” 


The story now to begin, is upon authority which no one would presume 
to dispute were I at liberty to mension the names of the parties; bat 
as some delicacy exists upon that head, the reader must rest satisfied with 
the assurance of the writer, that he firmly believes the whole to be true, 
even to the minutest circumstance. 

In the year 1817, a young woman, named Shepherd, was one evening re- 
tarning from the market-town of Mansfield, situated in the heart of the an- 
cient boundary of Sherwood forest, when having arrived ata lonely part of 
the road, near a place called Rainworth-water, she was overtaken by a 
tramping scissors-maker from Sheffield, who beat out her brains witha 
hedge-stake, and robbed her corpse of everything he thought worth carry- 
ing away. He was subsequently executed at Nottingham for the murder ; 
but during his confinement he stated that the intention to kill her rushed 
into his mind instantaneonsly, and he never thought of either murder or 
robbery before, and he felt as an irresistible influence that he must put her 
to death, whatever might bethe consequences. The case of the poor girl, 
however, excited much commiseration; and eccording to the taste ot 
the times, a stone Monument! witb® an iron plate attached, stating the cir- 
cumstances of her death, was erected by the road-side, upon the spot where 
the murder took place. 

It might be four or five years after this horrible event, that one night a 
few respectable gentlemen of Mansfield were seated in the parlour of one of 
the principal inns of that town, and between the hours of nine and ten 
o'clock. Suddenly, an acquaintance, who had been to Nottingham on 
horseback that day, and had just returned, entered the room ina some- 
what hurried manner, and requested two of the individuals present to re- 
tire with him for a few minutes inte another room. When there, he told 
them that a somewhat strange thing bad happened to him on his way hume 
from Nottingham, and he wished to acquaint them with it ; though he did 
not choose to do 8o before a miscellaneous company, lest the story should 
subject him to ridicule and contempt, 

* The fact is,’ said he, ‘ some people in my place would have said they 
had seen a ghost ; but for myself 1 do not believe in any thing of the kind 
though I feel most completely ata loss to make out or even conjecture 
what it was I did see. The worst of it is, however, that I am afraid I have 
lost my dog, for he was so dreadfully trightened that be turned again and 
ran back towards Nottingham as hard as he could put feet to the ground.’ 

This last circumstance was the more surprising to the narrator’s two 
hearers, as the dog in question, which was of the thorough English bull 
breed, was literally notorious for his amazing fearlessness and determined 
courage. He would, on being told, actually potter a fire out of a grate with 
his paws, nor cease while a red live cinder remained. When tied up to his 
kennel he has been known in play tocommence rolling about on the ground 
a common brown pipkin which held water, until he gradually grew savage 
over his amusement, and ended by biting it to pieces, and chewing the 
fragments one after another into mere dust, while he would also re- 
fuse to walk out of the horseway, if he chanced to be there, even when 
any vehicle threatened to run over him; but instead, the moment a horse 
touched him he flew straight at his nose, and in that manner ‘ pinned,’ the 
poor aniural to the spot, 

The nafrator was accordingly pressed to detail the circumstance at once, 
which he did as follows: 

‘ It was rather deep in the dusk of the evening wnen | was descending 
at a leisurely pace the hill on the other side of Rainworth-water. Nobody 
was on the road but myself and a man, as [ took him to be, driving some 
sheep or cattle, for they looked whitish at a distance, down the opposite hill, 
and meeting me. As we approached each other, however, I remarked that 
there was no noise of sheep or cattle, no voice of a drover, no barking of 
a dog, no sound of feet upon the road, nor any dust blown up from the 
undisturbed earth. ‘The object, too, which | had mistaken for animals of 
some kind, although much nearer, appeared quite without definite torm— 
a light, shapeless something, sweeping evenly and silently along the surface 
of the road like a little cloud. The idea of its being anything supernatural 
did not even enter my mind; my firm impression being, at the time, that 
the whole was atrick got up by some person or other to frighten the first 
traveller who might happen to pass that way; consequently, I did not 
change my course up the road, but met and passed close by the apparition 
in question. It had the appearance, as nearly as a comparison may be 
made, of a sheet spread out on the air with a light under it. The motion 
was as even as though it had been floating on the surface of a river, and 
clearly enough there could not be any living creature beneath it. My eyes 
followed after it had passed, and then it was that | saw my dog scouring 
away back at the utmost of his speed. 1 whistled and hallooed to no pur- 
pose,— he never even turned his head. Meantime the appearance which 
had so alarmed him pursued its course steadily down the descent of the 
road, gradually turned on towards Shepherd’s Monument, where it stopped, 
seemed to me as Srey it folded itself around the stone as one might coe 
gathered about a blanket, and in that disappeared. I felt vo alarm at the 
time of the occurrence, but the more I have reflected upon all the attendant 
circumstances, the greater becomes my embarrassment.’ 

One of the gentlemen present here suggested a walk as far as the house 
of the Mansfield carrier, for the purpose of ascertaining whether on his 
return from Nottingham, that same evening, he had seen anything of the 
dog. The carrier had just arrived as the three reached his house. He 
had met the dog about a mile beyond the spot where this curious circum- 
stance took place, and had tried to stop him, though ineffectually; as half 
inclined to imagine from his wild speed and manner that he might be ina 
rabid state. 

Several hours afterwards, or in the course of the night, he returned home 
of his own accord, but in a state of exhaustion scarcely to be imagined, as 
well as otherwise affected in a manner which clearly proved the extremity 
of the terror to which he had been subjected. The dog recovered, but bis 
courage had forever fled. Not the least singular point in this story was, 
that the horse which the gentleman rode did not at any moment appear to 
see any thing whatever. . 

The suggestion has been thrown out that this aenrennes was nothing 
bat a common ‘ will-o’-th’-wisp.’ If so, it appeared in a very uncommon 
situation, as the forest land is high, sandy, and dry ; though the insurmount- 
able objection to such an interpretation exists in the Jact of no deviation 
from a steady and sulemn course having taken place in the appearance from 
the time of its being first seen until it became no longer visible: a thing 
impossible in the case of a mere inflammable vapour, which the least cur 
rent of air will agitate and turn aside; whereas, in the present instance, a 
horseman rides close past without producing any other effect than could 
have been produced upon a solid body in the same situation. — Phus, phi- 
losophy is again brought to a stand-still, and the only alternative presents 
itself either of groundlessly objecting to the whole story as fabulous, or of 
admitting that the mind does occasivnally receive 1Mpressions apparently 
through the senses, and frum external objects, for which haman investiga- 
tion fails to account. 

In Grose’s ‘ Provincial Glossary. the idea that spectral appearances are 
almost peculiar to twilight or deep darkness, 1s held up as a matter of ridi- 
cule, and indirect testimony to their being only the creations of an excited 
imagination. But the two following anecdotes, it will be seen, relate to 
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~ open day. The first came within my own observation, and may safely be 


relied upon; the second was communicated by a friend, who bad every 
means of verifying the story, and who equally knows it to be true, 

In a large midland manutacturing town where lace is the staple article of 
roduction, it is well known to be a common thing to employ great num- 
ers of young women and girls in the mending of that article, who are as- 

coma tegether in large rooms under the superintendance of certain men, 
as book-keepers, clerks, &c. 

A disused cotton-mill, situated in a principal thoroughfare of the town 
alluded to, bad been converted into a warehouse of this kind, and there it 
was the present incident occurred. It was customary for all the work-peo- 
ple to go to dinner at the hour of one and return again at two, the last one 
who went out locking the door and carrying away the key. On one occa- 
sion, during summer time, it chanced that the book-keeper was momen- 
tarily out of the way when the young women went to dinner, so that under 
the presumption that he had already gone away, the door was locked upon 
him, and he was left alone to ramiuate or do as he pleased without his meal 
until the retarn of the people at the regular hour. , 

Under these circumstances, and thinking it was no great denial or very 
eee imprisonment after all, he perched himself again upon his stool 
and re-commenced making up his books. To his surprise, however, he 
very shortly heard some one walking across the floor of the room over his 
head, and congratulated himself upon not being wholly solitary, as he took 
it for granted that one of the girls who worked above had got ocked in as 
well as himself. Every minute he expected to see her come down a broad 
step-ladder, which formed the communication between the two rooms, but 
-was disappointed. He accordingly ascended the steps sufficiently high to 
bring his head above the upper floor for the purpose of ascertaining who it 
was that shared his temporary confinement. Nobody could be seen. He 
called ‘Who's there?’ repeatedly, bat received no answer. He returned 
to his books, convinced that he bad been mistaken, but the footsteps about 


“the floor over his head were repeated instantly, and too distinctly to be at 


all misunderstood or mistaken for rome other sound. He looked up again, 
and again called, but with the same resalt. After that the sound evidently 
approached the top of the ladder exactly as though the individual was 
about to descend, and momentarily did he expect \o see the appearance of 
the luwer extremities, but nothing came. It then walked back again, and 
-up and down, and eventually trod upon the higher steps of the ladder—it 
descended considerably, bnt nothing whatever was visible. 

Although it was the middle of a bright day, although the dwellings on the 
opposite side of a narrow street were so close to him, and with the windows 
of the room open he could see the people passing along within speaking 
distance below him, he began to feel embarrassed and alarmed. There 
could be no disputing about the reality of the footsteps, nor that they were 
caused by something to his sight invisible. They still continued, and he 
screwed up courage enoogh to go and look a third time, when the object 
appeared to be close on the top of the ladder, and, it alive, unable to hide 
itself before he should get there. His firm impression that time was, that 
he should certainly behold some dreadful apparition. Nothing of the kind 
occurred. The room was empty. He returned to the window, and tried 
to keep himself quiet and assured until two o’clock by looking out; but 
never, he confessed alterwards, did any day of his life seem so endless as 
those horrible sixty minutes. The disturbance was repeated at intervals, 
until at length the welcome sound of the key thrust into the door on the 
outside saluted his ears, and the welcome sight of the returned workpeople 
methiseyes. It was no difficult matter to them to discover that something 
had occurred—Mr looked exceedingly ill and terrified. With some 
trouble he was induced to relate what had happened. The first thing was 
to ascertain whether any one really had been lett in besides himself. The 
people were counted as they entered, and it was found that he had really 
been alone. Next a search above stairs was proposed, and immediately 
undertaken, Now the room in which the noises had been heard was in the 
rool, and the sides were partially closed up with a slight partition contain- 
ing Various doors, so as to cut off the angle formed by the meeting of the 
roof with the floor, and thus constituted a sort of series of closets, although 
they had never been used for any purpose since the building was adapted as 
@ cotion-mill. All these closets were examined one by one, but nothing 
whatever was tound in any of them save part of a small shirt covered with 
blood. An old story was then brought to mind concerning a poor boy who 
had been missing from that same mill—who some people said had met a 
foul death there, who others interested in the matter declared had run 
away, but concerning whom, to a positive certainty, no tidings were ever 
heard from the day of his mysterious disappearance to the present. 

The above circumstances were taken as conclusive evidence of the truth 
of the more dark and criminal interpretation ; but no culprit, if any existed, 
could be traced, nor was the visionary walker of the top story ever heard 
afterwards. 

The second anecdote of a daylight appearance is as follows, the circum- 
Stances related having occurred considerably within two years of the pre- 
Sent time of writing. 

A respectable married woman named H » Tesiding in a somewhat 
retired place within a short distance of a country-town well known to the 
writer, was one day employed about her ordinary household duties, when, 
about noun, having occasion to go into a garden behind the house, which 
Was separated trom an adjoining crofi by a rather low fence, she saw a 
man standing on the opposite side of the latter, locking over into tha 
garden. Although the whole was private property, and therefore the iadi- 
vidual must be on trespass, she took no further notice of the matter than 
consisted in remarking to herself that the poor fellow looked very poorly, 
and might have got into the croft as preferring the grass to the dusty high- 
way. 

About three-quarters of an hour afterwards she had occasion to go into 
the garden a second time, when, to her surprise, she found the same man 
Standing there still, in the same attitude and place as before. The sirgu- 
larity of the circumstance caused her to look at him more intently, when, 
to her horror, she instantly recognised him to be her brother, who had been 
dead for several years! He looked wan and ill, and his glassy eyes were 
fixed deadly and immoveably upon her. She gazed upon him during the 
space (she thought) of several minutes, but could not speak. At length she 
summoned reso{ution to approach nearer, but in so doing momentarily avert- 
ed her eyes from the object, and as instantaneously had it vanished. The croft 
Was empty, not a blade of grass appeared to have bent beneath any one’s 
foot, nor was any sign of living creature to be seen either far or near. On 
reaching her house she instantly fainted from terror, and continued ill during 
a considerable period afterwards, 

The possibility of mistake or misconception is not, in this case, even re- 
motely admitted by the individual who beheld this curious appearance; 
while the complete and instantaneous disappearance of the figure entirely 
precludes the probability that it was a living person. 

« Optical illusions and diseases of certain organs of the brain are frequent- 
ly alluded to in general terms asthe source of all otherwise inexplicable 
phenomena of this description; but the slightest examination wiil suffice to 
Show that such causes are totally indequate to the results presumed to 
spring from them, and are, indeed, readily distinguishable from the true 
phantasm and spectral appearances 

Now the very nature of a disease is to maintain its effects in greater or 
less degree, so long as the disease itself continues to exist. Thus a dis- 
eased eye will possibly convey erroneous or perverted images of things, and 
perhaps produce impressions upon the optic nerve, of things which do not 
really exist; but then so long as the disease continues in unabated activity 
we naturally have a right to expect that such resulis should be, if not exactly 
constant, at least of frequent occurrence. If the brain, or any particular por- 
tion of il, is morbidly affected and incapable of the reception of just and 
accurate impressions, we equally presume that erroneous impressions must 
Continue as long as that particular state of the brain remains unchanged. 

Yet nothing of the kind happens to be the case in relation to the stories 
of phantoms as ordinarily given; uor can we reasonably imagine them to 
be deceptions arising trom disease suddenly produced, of the briefest dura- 
tion, and as suddenly ceasing again. It should also be recollected that 
diseases of either of the organs mentioned would, if productive of wrong 
impressions upon one series of objects, in all Jikelihood produce also 
wrong impressions concerning any or all objects indifferently. Such, at 
least, appears to be the general law of disorganised living matler, and why 
in this particular alone there should be any departure from a general law, 
ho reason has yet been assigned, and explanation still requires to be made. 
The person who beholds a supernatural appearance suffers no delusion res- 
pecting any other object around him, he does not live in a world of shadows, 
Dor mistake real objects for anything else than what they are. To talk about 
disease in such cases appears only an abuse of terms, and the last resort 
of a weak and embarrassed disputant. It is an idle subterfuge under 
which the very individuals who fly to it can scarcely with decency shelter 
themselves, 








———E—— 
SKETCHES OF BURSCHEN LIFE. 
Concluded. 


Situated in the upper story of a house which hangs over the Neckar, is 
the university prison; it is admirably adapted for the purpose of giving the 
tenant « bird’s eye view of the magnificent scenery opposite to him, as well 
@s an opportunity of reconnoitering all the craft which pass up and down 
the river. It is called the ‘ Carcer,’ and consists of three or four rooms in 


__—« She Atwion. 


the house of the Amtman. The windows are fastened with an iron grating 
and the furniture only to be compared in scantiness to that of the cellar of 
the House uf Commons, to which place it has in many other respects cer- 
tain points of resemblance, The lodging, uncomfortable as it is, must be 
paid for as long as the student is an inhabitant of the ‘jug;’ and his refresh- 
ments, like the tea and toast of that renowned martyr of modern days, 
being only to be proses, subject to the payment of. certain contingent 
fees. A protracted residence in this abode is therefore as little desirable on the 
score of economy as of comfort. The different ‘ ceilars,’ of this dungeon are 
known among the Bursch by the names of Solitude, Recreation, and 
Bellevue, 

The gentlemen possessing the penal jurisdiction over the students, are the 
protector and the amtman or chief magistrate of the university : in all cases 
of any flagrant breach of discipline, the latter issues the process enforcing the 
stud¢ut’s appearance before the ephorat or senate—a body composed of the 
priovipal professors in the university, and similar, in its constitution, to the 
board of our own university. The punishment of the carcer is rarely in- 
flicted, and then only in cases of some dire delinquency. But it never takes 
pase until after 4 solemn judicial proceeding has been held before the 

oard, and all the statements of both parties, drawn up in writing, have been 
carefully examined. The punishments of the university are the reproof, the 
fine, the carcer, and the consilium abeundi, which is sjmilar to our rustica- 
tion. The stadent must first sign a solemn promise that he will not, durin 
the period of his future sojourn, be guilty of any breach of discipline. 1 
he breaks this, then comes the punishment of the consilium abeundi, which 
is in fact banishment for a year, at the end of which the banished man may, 
if he pleases, return, The severest punishment of all is the relegation, 
which is expulsion for two years, and which completely puts an end to the 
student’s academic career, as it involves the sacritice of his degree, and has 
besides the additional disgrace attached to it, of public stion of the offender’s 
name, not only in the university to which he belongs, but in every other 
university in Europe. Before this, however, can be inflicted, a formal no- 
tice of the nature of the offence must be forwarded by the amtman to the 
Other universities, and the cause of complaint, with the student’s name and 
the date of his sentence, is then written on a black tablet or board, which is 
suspended in the lecture-room of the university as well as in the town hall, 
and every other public place. it must also be published in the Zeitung or 

azetie. . 
" With reference to the fair sex, the society in Germany is curiously con- 
stituted. Some feeling of romance may exist strongly enough, when the 
tender passion is in its infancy; but after matrimony the scene is some- 
what changed--the German, whether burgher, student, or noble, is essen- 
tially what Dr. Johnson calls ‘a clabable man,’ and the greater part of his 
time whick is not devoted to his professional avocations, is spent in convi- 
vial fellowship with his friends at the club or cassino, while the lady re- 
mains at home, occupied with her domestic avocations—in the words of the 
‘ Fox Ride,’ ‘ she sits at home and knits.’ 

The only recreation in which she ever indulges is an occasional drive or 
ball: for the latter amusement there is at Heidelberg every facility. There 
are three species of balls—the ‘ Burger Venrein,’ or the association of citi- 
zens ; the ‘ Harmonie,’ so called, we presume, from the harmonizing effect 
ot its society—and the ‘ Museum,’ which is a spacious building, containing 
several fine ball and concert rooms, billiard rooms, and an excellent table 
d’hote. This establishment possesses the additional advantage of a capital 
news-room, where all the leading continental as well as English journals 
are taken, and amongst the latter is our friend Mr. Punch. For a very tri- 
fling annual subscription, any one may become a member of this society, 
and besides access to the balls, concerts, news-rooms, &c., he has the 
‘entré’ tu a magnificent library, which is stored with authors in all langua- 
ges, and amongst the collection, strange to say, is a capital selection of some 
of our best English law books. There isa ball or concert given at these 
rooms at least once a month, and the society frequenting them is considered 
the most aristocratic ot the town. To the Marmont. however, all soris 
and conditions of men and women repair; we have seen a grafine or coun- 
tessand a laundry maid dancing in the same set; a crown prince and a 
head waiter vis-a-vis—but in Germany this is thought nothing of, and the 
people who thus attain a temporary elevation, never venture to presume 
upon it—but the instant the ball or festivity is over, return to their respec- 
live positions, the waiter and the laundry maid resolve themselves into 
their original elements, and the neat day you will see him whom you met 
on the previous, arrayed in all the gurgeousness of blue coat and snowy vest, 
attired in his accustomed jacket and trousers, of that extraordinary cut by 
which the German ‘ kelner’ is distinguished, waiting with meekuess heside 
some solitary guest who is eating his breakfast in the coffee room of the 
hotel ; or the lady whom you beheld in all the maiden simplicity of white 
muslin, and ‘ aperient’ diamonds, carrying away a huge pail of water, 
upon her head, which she has with much labour just extracted from the ad- 
joining pump. : 

This curious mingling of ranks is occasionally the source of a little con- 
fusion, and a laughable incident occurred during the course ot the last sum- 
mer, at Wiesbaden, while we were there, which is worth narrating. An 
English gentiewoman of the highest caste in rank and fashion, went to a 
harmonie ball at the Kursaal, with her party, which consisted of noblemen, 
right honourables, and various personages of distinction; having heard a 
rumour that company, by whom she would not wish to be recognized in St. 
James’s street, was Occasionally to be met with at these places, her lady- 
ship resolved to be very much upon her guard, and preserving a proper de- 
gree of aristocratic frigidity, she refused, one after another, various eligible 
looking, wkiskered foreigners who asked for the honour of her hand. At 
length a perfect Adonis was presented to her notice, the cut of his glossy 
whiskers was only to be surpassed by the cut of his inexpressibles, his 
moustache curled most irresistibly, and there was ‘fascination in his very 
how,’ as he asked for the honour of the lady’s hand fora waltz. The favour 
was accorded—the handseme German dance to perfection—he spoke Eng- 
lish like a native—knew every stranger in the town—had the names of all 
the travelling English at his fingers’ ends—in svort, he succeeded in making 
himself so agreeable, that the fair Englishwoman danced not only once but 
repeatedly with her amiable partner. At length in a pause of the music, 
she was seen by one of her own party, who having with some difficulty suc- 
ceeded in making his way to her through the crowd, was able upon some 
excuse to detach her from her companion. 

‘ May I take the liberty of asking if your ladyship knows with whom you 
have been dancing 80 often to-night ?’ 

‘No,’ was the reply; ‘ but he is a most agreeable and gentlemanly per- 
son, and is, besides, one of the very best waltzers | ever danced with. He 
knows, too, all the families here at present.’ 

‘He has certainly had considerable facilities for making their acquaint- 
ance,’ 

‘ May [ask his name, for in the noise, when he was introduced, I could 
not distinctly catch it?’ 

‘His name is Der Herr Fritz.’ , 

‘May I ask what he is? He must be in some public office in this 
town.’ 

* Yes; he is the “ oberkelner’’* at the Gasthaus von Rose.’ 

. . ° * e 


The Auszug, or marching forth, is one of the deepest catastrophes that 
can Occur in a university town; and itis another of the consequences which 
results from this confederation among the students to which we have already 
alluded. This is a species of rebellion, when the Bursch throw off all man- 
ver of diczipline, and leave not only the university, but the town in a large 
body. It is, of course, a very rare occurrence; hut we have heard of one 
occasion on which it took place at Heidelberg, in consequence of some 
grievous act of oppression on the part of the government, in the meditated 
arrest, if we recollect aright, of some students whom they wished to remove 
from the pale of that protection which was extended to them by the uni- 
versity laws, This was an aggression not to be tolerated—to remove, by 
a summary species of habeas corpus, the person of a student from the ‘ car- 
cer’ of the university to the Manheim gate, which is the state prison, was 
not to be borne; and accordingly, wben the guard was turned out for the 
purpose of arresting the offenders, the nature of whose crime we dv not now 
remember, the formidable shout arose (which those who have once heard it 
can}never forget) of ‘ Bursch, come forth,’ The whole town was soon in an 
uproar, it is not difficult for fifteen hundred excited yeung gentlemen to 
produce such an effect. Forth from their lodgings they hurried, a tumultu- 
ous throng, every horse and every carriage in the place was speedily put 
into requsition ; the seniors of the different chores galloped like mad through 


‘ Bursch, come forth ;’ echoed by a thousand voices, itrent the very air.— 
The townspeople retreated to their habitations in dismay, and at length the 
mighty host, every man carrying a drawn schlager in his hand, assembled 
in the Museum Piatz, from whence, under the command of their respective 
leaders, they departed by the Manheim road—some in carriages, some on 
horseback, but every man of them shouting like devils, and singing at inter- 
vals some of the wildest of their Burschen songs. ; , 

There was a pretty scene of confusion, as may be imagined, when the 
last chore had defiled from the city gate. There was a college—there 
was a lecture room—there were learned Jecturers; but where were the 
students? The hall was deserted—the streets looked as if they had been 














* We may inform the very small portion of our readers who in these days 
are unread in German, that ‘ oberkelner’ means head waiter. 








the streets, blowing their bugles, and yelling forth that fearful war cry of 









desolated by some fearful visitation—learned professors met. each other, and 
shook their heads dubiously in sage Setiatie What was to be done? 
The tradespeople, deprived of most of their customers, seemed likely to rise 
in rebellion too. The high functionaries of the state, both learned and 
civil, could not for several days make up their minds to any decided course 
of action; and at length, mee ory arrived that the students had formed 
a regular encampment upon the left bank of the Rhine, near Worms, and 
that they were giving a series of entertainments to the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood. The “Amtman,” who had gone to consult the duke, 
was inclined to think that a troop of dragoons, with drawn sabres, might 
induce them to listen to reason. The professors and the University beadles, 
who, probably, knew their men better, endeavoured to dissuade him from 
such a proceeding, but, however, the Amtman being a man in authority, and 
thinking he knew better than any of them, would have bis own way, and 
accordingly a troup of dragoons was ordered down from Manheim, and 
having crossed the Rhine by the bridge of boats, proceeded at once to where 
the rebel camp had intrenched itself. Puffing and sweating, with the 
Amtman at their head, they arrived at the close of a sultry summer’s 
day at Worms, and at once proceeded to summon the students to surrender, 
but they found them regularly drawn up in an immense square, which pre- 
sented at all sides a formidable line of serried steel. To ch them would 
probably have exceeded the Amtman’s instructions, even if he could have 
prevailed upon the heavy German cavalry to make the attempt So he 
came to the conclusion, that the best thing he could do would be to let 
them alone; and he accordingly gave the word right about face, and re- 
turned to Heidelberg, looking as foolish as it was possible for so solemn a 
functionary 'o do. Another council of war was held by the universit 
authorities and the civil functionaries ; and after long and grave debate, it 
was decided that the point at issue should be conceded. An ambassador 
was accordingly sent to the camp, the bearer of this intelligence. But the 
students protested loudly against the unusual act of calling out the military 
against them, and said they would not retarn untii they had a solemn 
guarantee that every soldier had evacuated the town. This stipulation, the 
authorities, who saw there was very little use in further contesting the 

int, was at once acceded to; and the rebels then returned to their allegiance. 

ut this prompt assertion of their privileges showed the state how danger- 
ous it was to interfere with them; and the Burch has ever since been 
treated with the greatest respect by the “ law officers of the state ;’’ and 
whenever he offends, is always left to be dealt with by the tender mercies 
of the university authorities. 


CHAPTER III. 


Cause of Duels—The Dunmer Junge—The “ Comitat” of the Departing 
Student—Das “ Abishied Lied” or the Farewell Song—The Supper at 
Carlsruhe. 


The real, thoroughbred old Bursch is rapidly disappearing—he will soon 
be “a rara avis in terris;”’ therefore any atlempt, however feeble, to catch 
some of the distinctive features of his tribe, or to give a faithful description 
of those ceremonies for which he has so long been remarkable, will not, we 
hope, be regarded as laying a too minute stress upon matters which may 
appear of comparative ow i gs _We take it for granted, that most 
of our readers are tolerably familiar with the system of education which is 
pursued at the more celebrated of the German universities; if he is not, 
we can refer him to plenty of books, where he will find them most ably 
discussed. Our object is merely to present to his notice such traits of the 
character and manners of the students, as will very speedily, in the progress 
of refinement, be altogether obliterated, or survive only in the memories of 
those who have seen him. i ; 

In a former paper upon student life, we have attempted to describe their 
duels, several of which we happened to have an opportunity of observing. 
It may not be uninteresting to the peacefully disposed inhabitants of this 
country, to know that these duels, which sometimes terminate unpleasant! 
enough, in the occasional loss of a nose or an ear, very often have their 
origin in but slight foundations The causes of quarrel are ey 
quite as minute as that sought for by the Irishman of old at Donnybroo 
fair, who trailed his coat alter him, shouting, ‘ Let me see the man that'll 
tramp on this!’ And among the Burschen, especially when no ill-feeling 
has previously existed, and merely a trial of skill is sought for, the most 
frivolous pretexts are often made available; and of these, that which is in 
the most frequent use is the ‘ dunmer junge,’ which, by a sort of tacit con- 
ventional arrangement, is considered equivalent to a challenge ; it is at all 
events considered an insult of so grave a nature, as to render a duel ine- 
vitable. Now, reader, what do you suppose this dire offence is? Some 
epithet of the most atrocious character—‘ scoundrel,’ you will say, or 
‘knave.’ No; for once you are mistaken. It means simply, ‘ blockhead, 
the literal translation of the phrase is, ‘silly youth;’ and when once that 
expression has passed the ‘ bulwark of the teeth,’ the only alternative is 
‘coldiron.’ This is a species of insult which, however frivolous it ma 
appear to us, is not allowed to be given, except by a Bursch of proper stand- 
ing. A mere fox, for instance, cannot be the bearer of it; and we heard of 
an amusing incident which once took place, in consequence of a young 
gentleman belonging to this Jast mentioned respectable class, making him- 
self the bearer of a message, which he, from the janiority of his standing, 
had no right to bring. 

There was a hoary old senior of a cer‘ain chore—a regular ancient— 
whose face one could hardly discern from the quantity of whiskers and 
moustache which grew thereon—a man who had tought his way into public 
estimation, and now, covered with honourable scars, was reposing on his 
laurels, One day as he was smoking in his chamber, there entered 4 young 
fox, who had probably been not very long ‘caught.’ ‘I bring you,’ said 
he, in some trepidation at beholding the portentous countenance of the so- 
lemn-smoking student— I bring—or, I mean, ‘ Herr von Mar,’ sends you 
a * dunmer junge.’ 7 

‘1 know it,’ was the senior’s quiet reply, without raising his eyes. 

‘ He sends youa * dunmer junge,’ replied the fox again. 

‘Yes, of course,’ said the senicr, looking up, and staring in the fox’s face. 
‘I see him,’ 

The poor fox, who was quite unaware of the impropriety of which he 
had been guilty in being the bearer of this message, retreated in great confu- 
sion, evidently seeing that he had somehow got into the wrong box, but 
not in the least degree being able to understand either the force of the joke, 
or the impropriety of his conduct, until upon his relating the answer, he 
was greeted by a shout of laughter from hiscompanions. = 

Ot infinite variety are the names by which the student is distinguisbed dur- 
ing his abode at the university, While in the gymnasium, or entrance 
school, he rejoices in the appellation ot Frog ; and when he succeeds in en- 
tering the university, this epithet is altered into that of a Camel. The pe- 
riod of his camelship having passed by, he becomes, upon his admission 
into the chore, a fox—a term which, as we have heard, is derived from the 
fact, that these young gentlemen are supposed to possess the cunning and 
slyness of their namesakes, During the first year of his college life he is a 
‘crass fuchs,’ or fat fox; in the second, he isa brand-fox. The year of 
Foxhood having terminated, he becomes a regular Bursch, and so on ad- 
vances, in due process of time, to be a ‘ bemossed head,’ which is the very 
highest degree of honour to which a student can ever attain. Smile not, 
learned gtaduate, or most learned fellow, if haply you have had patience 
to follow this our narrative so far—smile not in derision at these fantastical 
degrees of Burschenschatt; but recotlect you were once a freshman your- 
self, from that rank you emerged to be a sophister, and then you became 
a senior. Now, if these phrases were translated into German, they might 
happen to be just as ludicrous, or, perhaps, more su to them, than our (rant ~ 
lation of their degrees is to you. 

The business of each chore is usually conducted by a sortof select com- 
mittee, which is called the chore consent, and by this body all disputed mat- 
ters are arranged. They it is who publish the ‘verru! or ban against any 
shopkeepers who are proscribed, and who legislate in all cases of disputed 
duels. in addition to this court of honour, there is also what is called a 
beer-court, the duty of which is to arrange differences which arise in regard 
of drinking etiquette. This court is composed of two members o— out 
of each chore, and their province is no sinecure; [or there ? Le —_ 
among the Bursch of more frequent occurrence than that called the beer- 
duel, and which we hope we may hereafter have some opportunity of pre- 
senting to the notice of our readers. : 5 at 

When the student has at last taken his degree, and the time of his depar- 
ture draws near, he requires a hard head to be able go through witb credit 
all the festivals which await him. Frequent and full are the bumpers 
which are drained to the Bursch ere he departs into Philisteriam, unless, 
indeed, he should happen to be ‘a genuleman in difficulties, and then the 
more quiet his intended departure 1s kept the better, as if any creditor is 
able to prove that he has a —" hen, his dipioma is kept in pawn 

i iebts are discharged. 

g ttt fortunately happen to be a ‘free man,’ and at the same 
time popular in the university, his exit is attended with ae pomp, 
and not the least'spleadid of the many spectacles which we witnessed during 
our residence in Heidelberg, was the procession which accompanied the 
young Count Von — as he tovk his final leave of the university, 
1 his departure to Vienna. 

rh culeanet Adler’ was our rendezvous; and as we assembled, there 
as a more splendid morning than that which shone on the departing 


la We had known him long and well, and a finer or more open- hearted 


count. 
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young fellow, or one more likely to succeed in the road he was about lo 
enter, we never knew. 4 j 

If the glorious sunshine which sparkled over wood and river, and lit up 
the road to Carlsruhe, was to be taken as a prophetic token, his pat 
through the future which lay before him was as brilliant as heart could 


It is usual for all the companions of the chore to which the departing 
Bursch belongs, to accompany him some miles on his journey; and it was 
arranged that we were to f° with the count as far as Carlsrahe, where, hav- 
ing supped together for the last time, we were to leave him, and return at 
night. On the present occasion, however, as an additional mark of the 
respect aud esteem in which he was held in the university, the seniors oi 
every chore, as its representative, were to accompany the procession. 

The spectacle was an interesting one, attesting, as it did, the deep and 
sincere affection which bound these young men together, and establishing, 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, that, with all its errors, there is much of 

in a system where the simple and manly virtues of one who had no 
other claims upon the affection of his friends than a few years’ residence 
among them were able to produce such a mark of their regard. 

The senior of the Suabian chore led the way, in a carriage drawn by four 
gtey horses, and preceded by two foxes, arrayed in full dress—top boots, 
white breeches, and wearing the ‘starm hut,’ or cocked hat, with a nodding 
plume of white feathers, The foxes carried their drawn schiagers; and 
the senior, with his red and gold cap, his long pipe adorned with silken tas- 
sels of a similar colour, and his glittering schlager, the basket hilt of which 
was decked with ribands of the same hue, looked a very imposing per- 
sonage indeed. 

Next bim came the representative ot the Prussian chore, Von Stralen- 
hein, the son of the minister at Frankfort. His carriage was drawn by 
two horses, with two foxes in front, and two behind, fluitering with silken 
sashes of the gay Prussian colours. Very grand, indeed looked our friend, 
in his white uamentionables, lonk black boots, and cocked hat, with a 
broad chore sash traversing his chest, and his drawn schlager on hie knee, 
as in passing he gaily waved his hand to us. 

Following him came the ‘ Nassau ;’ and had he been in Ireland instead 
of Germany, he would certainly have been indicted as an ‘Orangeman,’ tor 
he came clearly within the provisions of that famous act, passed to suppress 
the adherents of William [1!.,80 well known by the name of the 2d and 3d 
ot William IV. A blue and Orange banner fluttered at his side from 
the carriage. Gorgeous rosettes of the same colour, with long ribands, 
streamed from the horses’ heads; and two schlagers, also decorated with 
silken favours of a similar hue, lay crossed betore him in the carriage. 
Upon every part of his equipage which afforded a resting-place for his ta- 
Vourite colours, were they to be seen in profusion; and as he whirled ra- 
pidly past us, we thought that his very moustachios seemed to have caught 
a shade of the colour in which he so much delighted. The beautiful colours 
of the Swiss— n, red, and gold, next followed. The senior was a hand- 
some, graceful young man, and bore him as became the representative of 
his romantic nation. 

‘The old pale blue banner’ of Bavaria next came sweeping past, and the 
Westphalian cortege nextsucceeded. In the front carriage were the Count 
von Lindenfels and the senior of the chore; in the next, one or two com- 
panions of the chore and the Herr Irlander, whose moustache had by this 
time arrived at a formidable length, and who was attired in a slashed and 
frogged velvet coat, and a green and white chore cap: metamorphosed, we 
think, so that his own mother could scarcely have recognised her offspring ; 
in his opinion, however, mach improved in his hastagal @ pearance, but so 
elated by the splendour of the spectacle, the pomp by which he was sur- 

rounded, and the distinction with which he was treated, that we verily be- 
lieve could his one solitary client, who lives somewhere in the purlieus of 
Thomas-street, have presented him at that moment with what at any other 
time would have almost — his most fervid dreams of professional ad- 
vancement—viz., ‘an order to tot,” we think the pot-valiant Irlander would 
have flung it in his face. 

As we cannot attempt minutely to describe that part of the procession 
which came behind us, we shall merely add, that most of the Westphalian 
chore, in carriages, followed ours, and then came the others in their order. 
The cortege was a most gorgeous one ; the variety of the students’ costumes 
—the splendour of their equipages—the blue steel of schlagers flashing in 
the sunshine, and the gay. ribands fluttering in the breeze, formed alto- 
gether a spectacle as imposing as it was splendid. Three or four musicians 
struck up alively note upon key-bugles, and amid spirit-stirring cheers 
from the assembled multitude, we set out on our journey ; the young graf 
standing up in his Carriage, and waving his cap. As we went, several cap- 
ital songs were sung, all having relation to the occasion which called us to- 
gether. One of these, ‘das lied eines abziehenden Bursch,’ both in music 
and words was of extraordinary beauty; but it has already been so well 
translated in a former number of this magazine, that any attempt upon our 
— to present it to our readers now, would be gs presumptuous as it would 

superfluous. Another fine song was also chanted, which we did make 
an attempt upon, but found many of the expressions so difficult to express in 
an ade uate translation, that after several abortive efforts we at last gave it 
up in despair. A third song, however, was sung, upon which we also tried 
our hand, and although we cannot flatter ourselves that we have accom- 


Leyes 4 bpd perfect translation, yét such as it is, we thus present it to 








DAS ABSCHIED’S LIED, 
The level sun slow sinking, 
Rolls down behind the hill; 
But on the old oak forest 












wines were as cool as ice could make them; the sunniest places of the 
whole of Germany seemed to have been ransacked for our dessert, which 
was indeed magnificent ; our company was unexceptionable ; and with the 
aid of all these varied and agreeable incentives the evening passed delight- 
fully. Merry and convivial as it was, if we had but bad upon that occa. 
sion the presence of one who—wia is, possibly, luxuriating at this moment 
in that very room where we were then assembled then, sipping perhaps his 
Radesheimer, or revelling ia brilliant fancies which flash from none more 
brightly than from him—our convivial felicity would have been perfect ; 
but it is within the range of possibility, that upon some sunny €vening we 
may have onr feet under the same mahogany, and discuss a flas¥ of Herr 
Ruckardt’s choicest Hupberger with Harry Lorrequer yet, and ve shall 
reserve ouf ecstasies of what that evening would have been had*he been 
present, until then. Suffice it to say, that as it was—regardless alike of 
war and propriety, with as perfect an oblivion of clients and of briefs as if 
we had never received a single guinea—we enjoyed ourselves to the top of 
our bent; and upon awakening the next morning, found that, with the 
exception of our companions in the carriage which brought us, the whole 
of our ‘company’ had departed, ‘ homeward bound.’ 


——>_———_ 


MISS COSTELLO’S NEW WORK. 


A Tour to and from Venice, by the Vaudois and the Tyrol. By L. Stuart 
Costello, author of ‘A Summer amongst the Boccages,’ &c. 8vo, pp, 
453. London, J. Ollivier. 


A volume to Venice from the graceful pen of Miss Costello is sure of a 
public welcome. It is descriptive, and feeling ; and yet it affords us little 
scope for saying or doing more with reference to its pages than simply to 
characterise their general attractions. The merits of these cau hardly be 
revealed by such brief passages as we could extract; but we must, in jus. 
tice, try a sample or two. Thus of Turin: 

‘ The concourse of people was extraordinary, and it appeared to me. 
during my short stay at Turin, that the same crowd was always to be found 
there ; therefore, though it is by no means considered a gay capital, it must 
at any rate be called cheerful and bustling. Every now and then we came 
to a recess, before which the massy folds ofa red curtain hung, which, being 
drawn aside, disclosed a richly adorned church, the altars blazing with 
lights. The shops were full of wares, and facing them on the opposite side 
of the arcade were placed piles of goods, tempting the purchaser nearer : 
aniongst the articles exposed, finely wrought iron bedsteads were the most 
common, and there seemed no end of toys and trifling objects of slight 
value. Fine fruit and great quantities of cheese were displayed re 
where. Priests und monks, dandies always smoking, smart girls in blac 
lace veils holding fans coquettisuly in their hands, military men and pea- 
sants, jostled each other in the path, which, though wide and broad, seemed 
incapable of holding all the promenaders, | meta party of females in black 
robes and veils, each wearing a most extraordinary shaped stiff while cap, 
peaked in front like those represented in the manuscripts of the fourteenth 
century: they were accompanied by a priest, and had a most picturesque 
appearance. I understood they were anew order of sisters not long estab- 
lished. Most of the shops are kept by French people, and a good deal of 
French is speken here, but the caltienes tones of the charming Italian 
nevertheless greet the ear at every turn: the first time they were listened 
to, the most agreeable sensations of admiration arise, and it never occurs to 
the stranger to be critical as to the dialect’s purity. * * 

‘ The cathedral is in a style by no means uncommon in this part of Pied- 
mont: the decorations struck me as singularly paltry; all the pillars are 
painted like a french café; bunches of grapes and vine-leaves in wreaths 
spreading overthe whole. The ceiling and walls are painted and gilded, 
but I coald not admire the glare of colours in the frescoes, which, however, 
are considered to possess merit; the whole style seemed to me far inferior 
to that of the modern churches in Paris, although in the same taste, which 
I have not yet learnt to delight in. There is a great display of silver plate 
on the grand altar, and the royal tribune is excessively ornamented. In the 
sacristy is a large Virgin, begirt with glitter, and there is much wealth dis- 
played throughout the edifice.’ 

In the Vaadois, as ia the first centuries of Christianity at Rome, the first 
Protestants found refuge within the bowels of the earth : 

‘ Angrogno (says Miss Costello) is one of the spots where the Protestant 
faith has continued from olden time—it would be, incorrect to say it still 
flourishes, but it exists. At Roras, La Torre, and all between St. Margue- 
rite, and Villars, and Bobi, the Protestants have had their strongholds, and 
though driven from them by persecution from age to age, they have reso- 
lutely fought the good fight of taith, and kept their ground to the last. Theil 
enemies dare no longer say of them as they once did ; 


El es Vaudés, é degné de murir. 
He is a Vaudois, and worthy of death. 


Nor are they at liberty, if they had the desire, to carry those edicts into ef- 
fect, which are still unrepealed, and which give fearful odds against the 
heretics. Even lately, when new laws were made at Turin, and the Vau- 
dois petitioned to have these edicts revoked, a refasal was given. 1 looked 
over some of these, which are most cruelly severe against the Protestants, 
and restrict them from promulgating ‘ loro falsa religione:’ the necessity is 
there pointed out of curbing them, and it is shown ‘ quanto fosse necessario 
di troncare il capo a quest’ Idra,’ The eight hundred Protestants in Turin, 
and the twenty-five thousand scattered in the valieys, still ‘ stand within 
the danger” ot their foes, if they dared use the power still left them, but all 
the Protestant powers of Europe extend their protection to this remnant, 





His rays are glancing still. 


The city, as night closes, 
Seems wrap! in slumber fair, 

Whilst sounds of sorrow rising, 
Float on the evening air. 


From her lattice, many a maiden 
Looks forth the throng to greet, 

As, with the Bursch departing, 
It sweeps down the long street. 


The old man leaves his corner 
To gaze as it goes by, 

And many a teur is stealing 
From many a dark blue eye. 


* Fall often in the brimmer 
We've seen the red grape glow, 
Bat never had it sparkled 
So bright as it dove now. 


“At many a festal meeting 
We've filled that goblet up, 

But it had not half the lustre 
Which gems our parting cup. 


“ Fill, as on our last journey 
We go, old friend, with thee, 

For by this hour to-morrow, 
The kneipe shall silent be, 


“A wreath, as we are passing, 
Yon fair young girl lets tall, 
Her maiden sorrow hiding 
In the roses on the wall.” 


And the Bursch has placed the token 
Next a heart to her all true, 

As he turns him, sadly gazing, 
To wave his last adieu. 


“ Though sun or rain may wither 
Those flowers that fairest be, 
No time can ever alter 
My love, sweet girl, for thee.” 


Now soundeth faint and fainter 
The song as eve grows dim, 
Still through the twilight fading, 

Her blue eye follows him. 


The rose and wallflower round her 
Their spring time freshness pour, 
But he she loves so fondly 
Is gone for evermore! 


It was late in the evening as our cortege, which was now composed of 
not more than a dozen of the carriages which set out, approached the gate 
of Carlsrube; and having drawn up at the door of the Golden Star, we 
were received by ‘ der Wirth’ himself, who had drawn up all the ‘ kel- 
ners’ of his establishment in double file upon the steps of his ‘ gasthaus,’ 


and they have nothing now but petty annoyances to dread. The time was, 
when men, women, and children were forced to fly from the fury of their 
persecutors, and to conceal themselves in caves, of whieh the most remark- 
able is La Roche de Tandelin, which is one of nature’s marvels, formed as if 
on purpose to afford shelter to the distressed multitude. It is capable of 
holding from three to four thousand persons, and is naturally divided into 
chambers, with apertures in the rock which serve as windows; it hasa 
fountain of pure water in the midst, and places which can be used as ovens 
it required, and to crown all, has but one entrance by a single hole, so small 
that only one person can enter at a time, so that a determined individual 
could defend a whele community against a powerful enemy, as was done in 
the days of the perilous struggles whioh the Vaudois had to go through,’ 

‘At Villar we paid another unsuccessful visit to the house of a minister, 
who was absent, like many of his brethren, on a pastoral excursion ; his 
housekeeper did the honours of his simple cottage most cheerfully, and 
seldom could a picture be presented of less sophisticated habits and 
manners, Here was no evidence of comfort or luxury, no easy charis 
and velvet sofas, no elegant curtains and commodious study-tables, 
like a parsonage house in England. The general arrangement of the 
Barbe’s abode was more resembling the scanty conveniences of a 
Welsh curate of the Established Church in neglected Wales. We 
were shown into the parlour, a boarded apartment, without carpet, fur- 
nished with three coarse hard chairs, and two deal tables much marked, 
with ink, but very clean; on one of these some German and French books, 
and a pile of papers, were placed. There were shutters to the one window, 
but no curtains; and there were large drawers to the table, which ap- 
peared to serve as cupboards, from the articles produced from them, 
namely, saltand knives, A tin-tray, with sparkling water and glasses, was 
brought us, which was all we required, and all, probably, that could well 
have been given ; and | imagined {[ detected a sigh of regret, and some- 
thing like mortified hospitable feeling, as the good-natured housekeeper 
placed this refreshment on her absent master’s table. The kitchen and 
sleeping rooms of the establishment were extremely neat, but as bare as 
economy could desire ; yet there was an air of cheerfulness about the place, 
which showed that the good clergyman, who bears a very high character 
for benevolence towards the poor, was content in his simple domicile.’ 

‘The late M. Bert, pastor of Torre, who watched over his flock with the 
most paternal care, wrote for them a series of hymns, whichhe wished them 
to sing on public occasions, rather than the popular ballads of the country ; 
his was like, with a difference, the version of the Psalms by Marot, set to 
fashionable tanes, and which was adopted by the courtof Henry II. of 
France. The peasants of the valleys now sing to psalm-tunes, lines on ‘ the 
pruning of the vine,’ at the ‘ gathering of the cocoons,’ at the‘ hay-harvest,’ 
on the ‘ departure of the herds for the Alps,’ at the ‘ reaping season,’ and 
the ‘ sowing of Indian corn,’—‘ the vintage,’-—on ‘ the potato-crop,’ that of 
‘hemp,’ of ‘chestouts,’ and other periods of rejoicing and expectation. 
These simple verses are suited to their capacity, aNd are extremely good of 
their kind. I heard some of them sung by the school-children with all 
the force of their lungs, but I confess 1 did not perceive much melody 
amongst the rosy-faced crowd who lifted up their voices with such per- 
severance.’ 

Leaving Milan, our fair traveller arrived at Monza, where ‘ the blue 
mountains closed the distance, and beckoned us on towards the city of 
Theodolinda ana the lonely shores uf the most enchanting of lakes. Monza, 
which formerly had a monastic character of quiet silence, is now noisy and 
disturbative. “The moment atraveller stops at the Falcone, he is pounced 
upen by rapacious guides. and intrusive waiters, and it is with difficulty he 
can make his way to any quarter which he desires to see, so noisy and vexa- 
tious are the interruptions that beset him. Nevertheless it is worth while 
to endure some annoyance in order to gain the opportunity of beholding 





in order to give our reception as much impressment as possible. The sup- 














the beauties and curiosities of the fine Duomo, and to have antique me- 


per, which had been ordered for several weeks betore, was ex uisite ; the 


TL eee 
mories renewed of the fair and famous Queen Theodolinda, the heroine of 
the Longobardi. Her story is not altogether that attribated by the poet 


to the lovely Lalla Rookh, although her being a Bavarian does not suggest 
to the mind any very romantic visions of 

‘ Eyes full of sleep, and cheeks all bright with roses.’ 
She had, however, a great reputation for loveliness, wit, wisdom, and vir 
tue ; and Antharis, the king of the Lombards, day after day sat listlessly in 
his place, and night after night wooed sleep in vain, so anxious was he to 
behold the charms which poeis sung throughout his dominions. At length 
Antharis resolved to satisfy himself that the bride he had already demand 
ed of her father Garibold was really the paragon described. He set forth 
therefore, towards the Bavarian court,disguised and ill-concealed amo Dgst 
his nobles, who were taking his message to the expectant king. He saw 
the enchanting Theodolinda, and was at once convinced that poetry falls 
short of the reality of beauty. Well might the charming princess wear by 
her side the gorgeous fan which I held in my hand, and examined amongst 
the treasures of the charch, to shade the glories of those 


* Occhi, stelle mortali !’ 


whose beams captivated all who fell beneath their influence. The append- 
age is of painted leather, and its handle is most massive, for it appears to 
have been inserted, when used, in the case which now encloses it ; this is 
of gold thickly encrusted with jewels ; a large ring is appended, by which 
it must have hung to the girdle. The comb with which she was accustom- 
ed to smooth her golden hair is also preserved, and proves that her tresses 
must have been indeed redundant to require so powertul an instrament. 
The cup, perhaps the very same from which her daring lover ventured to 
entreat her to allow him a draugbt, when his boldness in kissing her fair 


= betrayed his rank to her discerning mind, aware that nature for- 
e 


‘ To less than monarchs that she could be dear.’ 

Her cup is a hollow sapphire, or something very like it, fabricated per- 
haps in the furnace of Murano. Her cross is of fine crystal, with gold 
chains and pearls hanging from it; her gospel-book all set with gems and 
antique carvings; her crown full of jewels and rough with barbaric gold; 
but what shall be said of her—hen and chickens! These singular figures, 
in a tray of silver gilt, are all called Chioccia, or Chucky, and represent a 
hen and seven chickens picking up grains of corn. The learned are divided 
as to their meaning, and singularly comic are they to look upon: the more 
so from their being produced amongst church relics, agd shown with quite 
as much solemnity as the famous iron crown, il sacro chiddo, which is sup- 
posed to have been hammered into a thin plate from ove of the nails of the 
cross. The usual fee produced the usual alacrity in the good sacristaus of 
Monza, and the crown, a most sacred relic, was with the customary irrey- 
erent process produced for our inspection: it is true that two or three can- 
dies were lighted in its honour, as it was placed on a pole, and turned round 
and round in its crystal vase for vulgar eyes to look upen. The iron circle 
is enclosed in one of ornamented gold, enamelled, and it is surrounded b 
small relics equally authentic, and exhibited with the same liberality “ for 
a consideration.”’ The Gothic cathedral is very impressive, both within and 
without, in spite of restorations and alterations: Queen Theodolinda’s sa- 
cred hen and chickens appear in a bas-relief over the grand door of entrance, 
and the interior walls are covered with dim frescoes reluting to her life.’ 

Como and its lake furnish an agreeable chapter; and thence to Lugano 
the transit is equally pleasing ne more poetical, as the chief boatman was 
gifted with song, and sang a la Rabini. 
* I asked him [says our tourist,] now that he was fairly warmed into 
verse and melody, to sing me some ballad of the country ; and after launch- 
ing forth into praises of the seraphic voice of his countryman Rubini, of 
whom he seemed an adorer, and regretting his own voice was less charm- 
ing, he began to warble with considerable taste an extremely preity lay of 
a “giorno di nozze,” seiting forth the beauties of the bride with the ‘‘ pic- 
cola mania” and the delights “‘ della cara, della cara gioventu,” the melodi- 
ous language supplying much of the charm of the subject. 


WEDDING SONG. 


The maid with her little hand 
To-day is made a bride ; 

A wreath of snowy roses 
Around her brow is tied. 


There are roses in her path, 

And on her cheeks are more, 
And her tiny foot is pressing 

Red leaves that strew the shore. 


Our bark is full of flowers, 
But we have left a place 

For the maiden and the bridegroom— 
They take but little space. 


Her boddice is all decked 
With gold and pearls so rare, 
And silver pins are shining 
Amidst her glossy hair. 


The happy hours fleet fast 
Ot youth’s delicious spring, 
It leaves the tender nightingale 
But little time to sing! 


There are clouds that come so quickly 
Over summer's tranquil sky ; 

You must take the blissful minates, 
Nor give them time to fly. 


Our bark has waited long, 

The blue waves beat the strand— 
Let us sing the bridal carol 

For the maid with the little hand. 


Verona, Padua, and other places on the route, are sketched with a light 
and entertaining hand—ex. gr. of Padua: 

‘The Prato has a moat round it of clear water, and pretty flying bridges 
lead into its groves, which are crowded with statues, representing the great 
personages who have made Padua illustrious in the course of many ages. 
These figures, gleaming through the bright foliage, have a very pleasing 
effect, and the idea of this homage to genius is certainly well worthy of 
imitation ; some of the statues are well executed, all have merit, and the 
general effect is good. This is the fashionable promenade of the Paduans 
on Sundays and holidays, when the Prato presents a remarkable and u- 
liarly animated coup d’cil, such as no other town that I have seen affords. 
Toe Palazzo delle Ragione is in the same style as that which had so much 
attracted me at Vicenza, but is infinitely finer. The enormous roof has the 
same clumsy effect; and the open arches, loggie, and ornaments of the ex- 
terior are as striking ; but the interior is far more so, being of larger dimen- 
sions, and more curious in its contents. The hall is two hundred and forty 
feet long, eighty broad, and eighty high; and is said to be the largest, un- 
supported by pillars, in the world. A great magician, according to popu- 
lar belief, erected the roof after designs from some Eastern palace, another 
constructed the remainder, and a greater still, the necromancer Giotto, 
adorned the building with paintings, which still glow on the walls with gold 
and azure. A mysterious light enters this magnificent hall from apertures 
in the ceiling, and the rays of the sun are so directed as to fall atthe proper 
time on the painted signs of the zodiac, which are seen gleaming on the 
panels. 


‘ The busts of illustrious Paduans, from Livy their early to Belzoni theiz 
later boast, adorn this singular gallery. some within, some without the 
building: strange carvings appear over the doorways, full of historical 
information. Across the floor, passing from a golden aperture in the roof, 
a line of meridian light throws its bright streak. A block of black granite 
holds a conspicuous station at one end of the chamber, which imagined to 
have been one of the relics presented by Belzoni to his native tow? > bat 
which I found was the “stone of shame,” used for the exposure of debt- 
ors; a sort of Queen’s Bench to clear away debis, not uncommon 1 this 
part of Italy, and seen in many of the towns. Occupying an immense pace 
in the hall, stands a colossal model of a very clumsy horse, about which I 
had some difficulty in obtaining information. At length the —— re- 
markably lazy individual, condescended to mention that this extrao mt 
apparition was the Trojan horse ; but to all inquiry of why it meng ay 

there, for what purpose executed, who was the artist, or what Mgr des- 
tination, his only answer was. “Io non so niente, and I was leit to my 
ingorance and its effect, wonder. I was amused, as well as surprised, im 
the streets of Padua, not at all the beauties they exhibited, but at the singa- 
lar gloom and loneliness of the continued arcades. I lost my way several 
times, owing to the extreme similarity they Possess ; and it aoe 2 to me 
that I was always going round and round in a circle of mazes, anc gaining 
little ground, in spite of the distance traversed. _There must certainly be 
prom cm necromantic in this extraordinary old city, which seems a fitting 
abode for exorcisers of spirits, and all who hold _comnunion with other 
worlds; and many such are said to have had their abode in Padua, Ae 








I hurried along the close arcades, | came suddenly to an opening, and ob- 
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served a strange block of sculptured stone, standin insta wall. On 
examining it attentively, | found it to be an cactees Rowan tomb, under a 
canopy. This, I was informed, is held in t veneration at Padua as the 
tomb of Antenor, the supposed founder of the city. It isa curious relic to 
stumble on at the corner of a street; but nothing in Padua is commonplace, 
or like any other spot.’ a 
From Venice and the journey homeward we shall refrain, advising read- 
ers of taste to seek the account of them in Miss Costello’s graphic text 
(adorned, by the way, with some nice views and engravings),where they 
will find it as in L. E. L’s touching verses : 


‘ Fair Venice, like a beauty, 
Arose from out the sea, 
The waves, with a sweet duty, 
Were proud her slaves to be : 





The fleets she sent to rove them, 
Their empire seem'd to know, 

With a favouring sky above them, 
A snbject sea below. 


* * * * * 
But her glory is departed, 
And her pleasure is no more ; 
Like a pale queen broken-hearted, 
Left lonely on the shore. 


No more the waves are cumber’d 
With her galleys bold and free ; 
For her days of pride are number’d, 
And she rules no more the sea. 


Her sword has left her keeping, 
Her prow forgets the tide, 

And the Adriatic weeping 
Wails round his mourning bride.’ 


_—_——Ss 


THE PORTFOLIO.—NO. IIL 


ILLUSIONS OFTEN THE SEED OF REALITIES. 


‘Chivalry, says Madame de Stael, ‘is to modern what the heroic age 
was to ancient times: all the noble recollections of the nations of Europe 
are attached to it. At all the great periods of history, men have embraced 
some sort of enthusiastic sentiment as an universal principle of action.’ 
Enthusiasm, the presumed prompting of the God within us or above us, 
may be often mistaken in its object ; but it is generally elevating in its re- 
sult. Even the Crusades were productive of many beneficial consequences. 
The past golden age is a future one to moralists, as that of chivalry is to 
warriors aud lovers. What signifies the question of fact? To believe in 
an ennobling illusion goes far towards converting it into reality, for all lof- 
ty retrospections are fore-shadowing. The ever-existing tradition of a 

‘ormer Paradise on earth, is a presumption, if not a foundation, for its fu- 
ture existence. All ideal beauty, whether physical or moral, may be only 
a dim reminiscence of the native land of our first parents. Tke sculptures 
of Phidias, the tragedies of Sophocles, the doctrines of Plato, all the great 
works of Art, have derived their inspiration from the same source. To 
believe in a future Golden Age is to sculpture a moral Venus de Medici 
with the mind; and who shall deny that Time, becoming its Pygmalion 
may animate the beautiful image by the aid of Minerva 2 ' 


NATURE NOT AN UTILITARIAN, 


If Nature gave a preference to the usefal over the ornamental, she would 
have produced a drab-coloured, quaker-like, prusaic world, instead of the 
brilliant, joyous, and poetical globe, which it is our good fortune to inhabit, 
Flowers, bright hues, sweet odours, musiz, all the beauty and magnificence 
of earth and heaven, are the poetry of nature; useless, perhaps, in the 
opinion of certain rigid economists, but not in the sight of enlightened mo- 
ralists, who hold that nothing can be more traly useful in the loftiest sense 
of the word, because we may presume that nothing can be more acceptable 
to a benevolent Creator, than the diffusion of enjoyment among human 
creatures. Had Nature thought that the nutritious plants were of the most 
consequence, would she have left them undecorated, when she has lavished 
so many charms upon the rose? We recommend the following passage, 
from a French writer, to the attention of our strict utilitarians. ‘ Préscrire 
les arts agréables, et ne vouloir que ceux qui sont absolument utiles. c’est 
blamer la Nature qui produit les fleurs, les roses, les jasmnins, comme elle 
produit des fruits.’ There are more uses in the apparently useless than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy ; and perhaps fewer real uses in the seemingly 
useful. “ 

THE SLAVISHNESS OF FREEMEN, 

In no country has there been such an incessant struggle for the achieve- 
ment of political and social independence as in England, and what is the 
result? Our minds are slaves to opinion, and our bodies and habits to 
fashion. Notto opinion ouly, but to the law of the land, enforced by 
pains and penalties, are we mental bondsmen; for, instead of saying or 
writing what we think, we are obliged to think what we may say or write. 
Our orthodox faith, for instance, has been repeatedly altered, by Act of 
Parliament, and if we impugn the last enactment, we do it at our peril, 
No habeas corpus have we for the mind, enabling it to come into court 
and demand why it has been placed under restraint. The earthly part of 
God’s image may walk erect and unshackled, but its divine portion must 
wear chains, and hide itself, if it would avoid persecution. Homicide is 
tons 9 wor but thought-icide, or the strangling of the reasonable faculty, is 

egal Burkeing, specially protected by church and state. How fortunate 
for individuals, and how favourable to general morality, that we may all 
become hypocrites, and make use of speech to conceal, not to disclose our 


sentiments ! 
FATE AND PROVIDENCE, 


Fate, in its perpetual contests with manki 
orable and ruthless as i! is 


the instrument, however, 


nd, seems to be really as inex- 
represented in the classical tragedies. It is but 
t of a higher power, which, so tar from being blind 
or deaf, like its Vicegerent, will see into the heart, and listen to the detences 
ot offenders, and judging of actions according to motives and circumstanc- 
es, will administer justice tempered with mercy. 


VARIETIES OF JEALOUSY. 


Men are prouder of what others admire, though they themselves cannot 
see ils beauty, than of that they the most fervently admire, if it be not ap. 
preciaied by others. Many a husband, for instance, is proud of the wife to 
whose charms he ‘has been long indifferent. Hence the existence of jeal- 
ousy where there is no love. Pride, self Jove, and even hatred, have each 
their respective jealousy ; for the success of others is often resented as an 
injury to ourselves, Many dissent from Rochefoucauld’s maxim, that there 
1s something in the misfortunes of our friends not altogether unpleasing to 
us; but few will deny that they feel a certain pain in witnessing the pleas- 


pa of their enemies. These feelings are but so many varieties of jeal- 


ASSOCIATION, 
Reai pleasures are exhausted in 


the very mome i j : 
cannot catch the butterfly w t y nt of their enjoyment: we 


) ithout destroying it; but i suing imagi 

pleasures, the delights of the chase mes terminate “he thelr besten 0 
cedes as we advance, Hope is better than truition. Let no man, there- 
fore, complain of his deficiency in tangible and actual delights when by 
so simple a means as association, he may command an inexhaustible store 
of enjoyments rendered the more exquisite by the certainty that they are 
indestructible. Summoning theabsen: and conjuring back the past, how 
incalculably does this easy process multiply our inlets of pleasure ! " Who 
but a dullard could be satisfied with the mere materiality of the objects that 
surround him, when, however unattractive in themselves they may be made 
to Suggest tev thousand charming associations? A clod of earth may ele- 
vate ony man’s imagination, as it did that ot Hamlet, to ‘imperial Ceesar,’ 
Ye Scepiics, who doubt the power and pleasure of this creative faculty read 
forthwith Le Maitre’s Voyage, autour de ma chambre,’ although, in deco- 
rating your rooms with pictures, the 203i companionable and life-like of all 
material objects, I counsel ye not to follow the example of that writer by 
suspending trom your walls such subjects as Werther’s Charlotte cleaning 
the pistois, or Ugolino glaring on his tamished sons. Even these, never- 
theless, may furnish us with a solace in the reflection that both represent 
mere fictions; tor though the Ltalian poets have adopted the latter tale as a 
fitting vehicle for pathetic descriptions, its authenticity is denied by the best 
historical writers, avd when we are contemplating the delineations ot mis- 
erles that have actually occurred, we may find a grateful pleasure in recal- 
ling our exemption from similar visitations, and in reciting the sonorous 
lines of Lucretius : ‘Suave mari magno, turbantibus equora ventis, &c. 
Away with these revolting paintings, away with sculptures like the dy- 
ing Gladiator or the Laocoon group, away with every saddening memento, 
away with soinbre colours and gloomy hues. and let us surround ourselves 
with all that is gay and cheerful, bright, beaming, and happy, in order that 
Our associations may be of a sympathetic quality, for the mind, like the 
cameleon, takes the hue of that which environs it. Foremost among these 
sWeet, joyous, and elevating reminiscerces should be portraits or statues of 
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eminent females; not goddesses, not imagined beauties, but the far 
more fascinating creatures who have honoured and adorned humanity. If 
the merchant or the manufacturer requires a more effectual remedy than an 
ounce of civet to purify his imagination, let him ever have before his eyes 
some representation of that noble and beautiful being, the superiority of 
whose character arises from her disinterestedness and indifference to money, 
as the selfishness of man’s springs from his devotion to it. Her presence, 
even by painted or other substitution, will lift him out of his mammonism. 
Every toy upon his table, winged by a suggestive thought, may soar out of 
its grovelling materiality ; there is, in fact, no object so insignificant, none 
even so disagreeable as not to be fraught with important and pleasant sug- 
ptm, if we will but assist in their extraction. Our children learn history 

a memoria technica; may not we ourselves learn contentment and 
cheerfulness by a technical association, which would unconsciously assume 
the character of a devotional exercise? This mental employment would 
render us at once more happy and more pious; for, as nothing depresses 
the soul more than superstition, nothing is so sure to elevate and to gladden 
it as natural religion. 
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THE BURNING OF THE ST. LOUIS THEATRE, 
QUEBEC. 


A RECORD OF THE EMINENT SERVICES OF THE MILITARY. BY SIR J. E. 
ALEXANDER, KNT, KL.8., L4TH REG. 


**Quos deus vult perdere prius dementat.” 


In the upper town of Quebec,—the queen of North American cities, 
and looking down from its rocky site on the broad St. Lawrence, whilst 
extensive plains, scattered villages, and distant mountain ranges greeted 
the eye on all sides,—stood the Castle of St. Louis, the residence of the 
Governors-General of Canada; this interesting edifice was burned to the 

round in 1831; subsequently the Earl of Darham caused the ruins to be 
Cdind, and converted into a terrace, enclosed with a railing, and which, 
from the charming prospect it ‘commands up and down the river (in sum- 
mer alive with shipping), became the favourite promenade of the inhabit- 
ants. 

A wing of the old chateau still remained, also the castle guard-house at 
the entrance ; adjoining it were the Governor's stables, which were let to 
a livery stable keeper, and next to them the St. Louis Theatre, formerly a 
riding-house built by Sir James Craig; this was lately the scene of a fear- 
ful calamity, with which it pleased Divine Providence again to afflict Que- 
bec, so severely chastened by the great fires of May and June, 1845. 
These, it will be remembered. laid in ashes the greater part of the suburbs, 
and deprived 20,000 of the inhabitants, or two-thirds of the population, of 
their homes. The seas of fire raged round the walls of the upper town on 
these fearful occasions, when the exertions of the military, under General 
Sir James Hope, the Royal Artillery, the 14th, 43rc, and 89th Regts., were 
so very conspicuous, and so eminently useful in saving the son town 
trom falling a prey to the flames. The soldiers pulled down and blew up 
houses, drove before them those who still uselessly clung to their property, 
and saved the lives of many helpless women and children. The flames 
quite overpowered the firemen and the engines. 

The St. Louis Theatre was a stone building, 80 feet by 40, and the walls 
about 30 feet high; the roof was covered with sheets of iron; along the 
upper part of the walls, and close under the eaves, were ten windows 
on each side of the building; there were no windows near the ground. 
Riding- houses have not usually windows below. When the officers of the 
garrison were allowed to fit up the building asa theatre, they found only 
two doors, one in the north gable, and another in one of the side walls. 
To gain access to the theatre, and also to prevent danger in case of fire, 
and give a readier exit, they got leave to make a third door in the side 
wall; they also suggested to the Corporation the expediency of having a 
fourth door in the opposite wall, bat this was never carried into effect. 
However, over the two side doors the officers placed strong porches, so 
that a person dropping on them from the windows above could easily save 
his life on an emergency; also below the stage there was an easy exit for 
the musicians and for the pit audience, if necessary ; so that, with the stage 
door, the passage under the stage, the pit and box dvor, and the windows 
over them, the officers had arranged six outlets from the theatre, in case of 
an alarm; and whilst they found that, with the box or original door only 
open, it took half an hour to empty the house of a full audience, or 300, 
yet, with both pit and box doors open, three minutes sufficed to get every 
one out. 

No accident had ever occurred during any of the garrison performances ; 
the camphene lamps were then placed under the charge of a man who 
knew well how to manage them; there were always a fatigue party of 
~~ aan maa in attendance, and plenty of water ; and no doors were 
locked, 

On the 8th of June last, a Canadian artist, Mr. M. R. Harrington, hired 
the St. Louis Theatre from the Corporation of Quebec, for the exhibition 
of ‘illuminated dioramas.’ For this purpose the pit was boarded over, 
and the floor sloped upwards from the orchestra to the back part of the 
house ; a centre passage was left as before between the seats, and from the 
upper and back part of the house a steep wooden stair, three and a half 
feet wide, led to the box door. 
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To illuminate his dioramas, Mr. Harrison unfortunately did not take into 
his employ the persor who understood tbe management of camphene lamps ; 
he merely hired four of his lamps, to be used with 200 oil lamps. The cam- 
phene which is used in North America is generally prepared by distilling 
turpentine, and is a very dangerous fluid to handle; it is very light, floats on 
water, spreads rapidly all about if spilt, and water thrown on it only in- 
creases the danger without extinguishing the flame. The insurance com- 
panies in Quebec will not now grant policies for buildings where camphene 
is used. 

On the evening of the 12th of June, the theatre was crowded to the door, 
—at least 300 people were present : the price of admission had been reduced 
to a quarter of a dollar. ‘Lhe audience was very respectable; heads of 
familes, who would have hesitated to attend a theatrical exhibition, took 
their children to witness these interesting illuminated pictures. It was 
very properly objected by some that the awtul scene of the crucifixion should 
not have been exhibited, with its accompanying darkness, gleams of light, 
&e.; yet an aged couple, named Tardif, who had charge of the Court house, 
were rich, and had never been in a theatre before, went to see the dioramas 
solely from religious motives, 

At 10 o’clock, the exhibition having finished, the band played the Nation- 
al Anthem, the audience were retiring well pleased with what they had wit- 
nessed, and a few young men at the upper part of the house were calling 
out, asa joke, for ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ when a strong light was observed be- 
hind the green curtain—a camphene lamp had been upset by a boy, and the 
flame began to communicate with the baize. Some of the audience in the 
front rows sat for a short time, watching the progress of the flames. Lieut. 
Armstrong, 14th Regt., leapt on the stage and assisted to extinguish them, 
but nothing could master the camphene. The leader of the band, Mr. Sav- 
ageau, quietly collected his music and instruments, and retired under the 
flames, telling his son to follow him. So little danger did Mr. Savageau 
apprehend, that, missing a favourite piece of music, he returned for it, and 
again retired in safety ; but not so his son, 

About 240 people had already quitted the house by the only door left 
open for them, namely, that by which they had entered, the box door; and 
now, when the thick camphene smoke began to roll round the walls, the 60 
people, who still remained on the front rows, now suddenly got up, without 
uttering a word, and made their way tothe stair. They seemed awe-siruck 
—their silence was fearful. 

M. Dupuis, a French Canadian, who was present with his wife, now 


be a door; he therefore took his wife, who was greatly agitated, to a dark 

assage on the left, and found the pit door, but it was ed; he felt for the 
Cor; it was on a nail near; he applied it to the lock, the door opened, and 
he tound himself inside the closed porch; but he soon kicked out a panel, 
and got himself and his wife out, Lieutenant Arms also escaped by 
the same door. A boy, twelve years of age, named Shaw, who had taken 
his two little brothers with him to see the dioramas, also maintained his 
self. possession, and when the rash to the back part of the house took » 
he held the children, and said, ‘Stop! we won't go there and be killed; 
we'll go out another way.’ And they did so in safety. 

Armstrong now ran round to the box door with some others; it was found 
closed ; it was pushed open and all was darkness inside ; he returned to the 
pit calling out ‘ fire!’ which ery was carried on by others; he again entered 
the theatre, the flames were among the scenery, though the stage was: still 
clear. Armstrong then kicked down a door communicating with a passage 
between the pit and the box doors, when about twenty people rushed | past 
him and escaped ; he fell in the passage from the effects of a light-coloured 
vapour, but retaining his presence of mind, he did not get up again,’ but 
crawled out of the pit door on his hands and knees and saw the light cloud 
passing into the body of the house; he next ran ‘ora light to the guard-room 
near, and gut one; when taken inside the box door, dreadful screams and 
cries for help were suddenly uttered trom a mass of human beings strug- 
gling, writhing, and interlocked on the ground and up the steep wooden 
stair. 

The cause of their being in this situation is as follows. A number of 
people were clustered round the door at the head of the stair waiting to hear 
* Yankee Doodle’ played ; when the alarm of fire was given, Miss Brown, a 
schoolmistress, dashed past those people and fell head foremost from the 
top to the bottom of the stair. Her triends went down immediately to her 
assistance and kept the crowd back; while doing this, a rush of burning 
vapour and flame caused those in the rear to crush upon those people stoo 
ing down ovet Miss Brown, pushed against the door, which opened inwards, 
and the whole became irretrievably mixed together. 

The money-iaker’s table and the lamp at the door were overturned. Two 
or three strong men at the top of the stair rolled down over the faces of the 
mass ana were dragged out. Mr. Macdonald, the editor of the Canadien, a 
stout person, was squeezed out of the mass by the pressure around him, and 
escaped ; the rest, men, women, and children were closely wedged together, 
and though their heads and arms were mostly out, yet their lower exirem- 
ities were firmly fixed. 

There was no more screaming heard after the first burst; the helpless 
sufferers saw that vigorous efforts were made for their relief and kept quiet. 
An axe was got, and an attempt was made to knock down a partition which 
separated the stair from the ladies’ cloak-room below. Lieut. Pipon, of 
the Royal Artillery, who had been walking near the theatre when the 
alarm was given, after several vain effurts, dragged out a Mrs. Staasfteld. 
Lieut. Leslie Skynner, 39th Regt., was also on the spot and assisied the 
others. Mr. Hardie, an oil and colour merchant, assisted by Mr Kimlin, 
the Editor of the Quebec Mercury, and others, (Messrs. Shea, MacDonald, 
Todd, Lepper, Back, Bennet, Stewart, Captair Von Zaile, Commander of 
the ‘Ocean Queen,’ &c.) released, by powerful exertions, Mrs. Wheaitly 
and Mrs. Roy. Mr. Hardie remarked among the crowd of sufferers, Lieut. 
Hamilton of the 14th Regt., who had gone to the theatre with two —e- 
ters of Assistant Commissary General Rea, to the elder of two (Julia) he 
was about to be married in a few days; that morning she had been arrang- 
ing her wedding clothes; the younger sister was lying furthest out, and 
Lieut. Hamilton's arms being free, Mr. Hardie said, “‘ Assist me to get out 
this young lady,’ Hamilton did so, and she was pulled out with difficulty. Mr. 
Hardie then said, as he carried her out, ‘I'll come back and try to release 
the other ;’ Hamilton said, ‘ For God’s sake do so!’ but it was too late, Mr. 
Stewart Scott, an advocate and clerk of the Court of Appeals, and father 
of a large family, wasin the crush with a little daughter; his brother tried, 
with others, in vain to free him and the child; one of Mr. Scott's arms 
was actually pulled out of the socket: he said, ‘Save the child! it is use- 
less to try to save me;’ it was a most heart-rending scene ; both were 
obliged to be abandoned. Mr. Hardie and Mr. Kimlin were both seized 
by sufferers and nearly dragged among them, and were obliged to strike to 
release themselves, One in the lower tier offered me all his worldly wealth 
for release. , 

A little boy had previously made a singular escape: he had been sent 
to the theatre with a maid who was accompanied by a young man who 
was attached to her; the boy felt sleepy before the performance was over, 
and said, * One of these big lamps wil! fall down and burn us, I want to go 
home.’ The young man took him home, returned, and he and the young 
woman were now in the dead crush. F é 

Comparatively few people were present to assist. The sentry outside 
and the policemen thought at first that all had escaped, before the flames 
appeared at the doors and windows, but all this time they were raging 
round the interior; the wooden lining of the walls (the building had once 
been used as a racket court) quickly caught fire, also the sloping floor and 
benches ; black and stifling smoke from the camphiue rolled down the fatal 
stair, and hid the victims for a moment and drove those courageously assist- 
ing outside; then the smoke would roll back and disclosed the agonized 
countenances of those doomed to destruction; then at oncea stream of 
flame ran down from the top to the bottom of the stair, every head seemed 
on fire, and they were painfully and helplessly moved about, the swollen 
tongues preventing utterance: it was an appalling sight. Again, another 





_|cloud of smoke, the roof fell in, and forty-five human beings, lately in 


health, ceased to exist. , A), te 

The Rev. Mr. O'Reilly, a Roman Catholic priest, in the conscientious 
discharge of his sacred office, stood in the doorway, and ~ over them 
to the last. To the last they were sensible. How fearful must have been 
their mental agonies! 

Living at the time in St. Louis Street, | was soon at the scene of the 
dreadtul calamity ; though I was not aware at first that any one had been 
left in the theatre. Isaw the horses and carriages saved from the livery 
stables, which the fire was approaching. The bells began tolling and the 
bugles blew loudly ‘The Assembly.’ I worked at first with the 89th Regt. 
(which was quartered in town in the Jesuits’ barracks), to get water for 
the military engines. Colonel Walker, R.A., the Commandant of the Gar- 
rison, was onthe spot. Colonel Thorpe, commanding the 89th, was actively 
directing the energies of his men, and was ably seconded by his Adjutant, 
Lieut. Knippe. 

At first there was a great delay in getting water. The fire companies 
brought up ther engines, but they were useless for some time; at Jast the 
neighbouring wells were tapped, and water-carts brought ap a supply from 
tbe river. A good deal of struggling now took place between the military 
and the civilians in their eagerness to get water, each party for their own 
engines ; no blows were struck, there was ouly an excess of zeal. Mr. 
Okill Steuart, the Mayor, was present and busily engaged, as were Mr. 
McCord, and Mr. Russell with the police force, and Mr. Wells, the Inspec- 
the of the Fire Department. 

{ met Lieut, Armstrong in the crowd after his escape ; he told me of those 
burning inside. I ran round to the south gable where ladders were being 
planted. Some British sailor had, with an axe, knocked out a bole in the 
wall near the box door, but the opening was made too late to be of use; 
but those who made it are deserving of every praise. 1 saw Mr. Alexander 
Bell, a merchant, and Mr. Jessop, a collector of customs, carrying a young 
lady (Miss Rea) down a ladder. I ascended another and carried down a 
respectable looking woman, who was scorched, yet who in the midst of her 
agitation cried out for her bonnet! I saw a poor map, near the door, who 
had been rescued, crying in despair for a young woman with whom he had 
gone to the theatre, and who was nowhere to be seen. The building was 
white and red with flames inside. The charred victims of the fire were in 
a heap inside, and the smell of roasted flesh was sickening. ; , 

A strong detachment of the 14th Regiment came from the citadel with 
the engines, hooks, and ladders. Major Watson, commanding the regiment, 
was present with most of the other officers. The men, in conjunction with 
the Royal Artillery and 89th Regiment, formed stree!s to pass supplies of 
water. and by means of their united efforts with the hooks and ladders, 
they dragged the roof off the stables, and saved the guard-house. Among 
them worked vigorously Captain Ingall, the Deputy-Assistant Quartermas- 
ter General. Nothing could exceed the devotion and energy of the sol- 
diers ; they fearlessly exposed themselves to danger from falling timber and 
their clothes to injury; and it is the opinion of those who lost relatives on 
this occasion, that if the soldiers had been present to assist those who so 
courageously tried to save the sufferers, that all might have been got out. 

The wing of the chateau began to sinoke. I was interested about it, to 
preserve it as a relic of the palmy days of Quebec. On the outer wall isa 











cross of St. John of Jerusalem, cut in stone, and witb the date 1647. 1 get 
an axe, and hewed down part ol a wooden spout at an angle, to prevent 
the fre from running up to the roof. IT was immediately surrounded by 
three of the corporation, who thought there was no danger; but danger 
there was, for a ladder on the root quickly caught fire from the sparks 
brought by the fire- wind which began to rise, though before this the night 


was fortunately calm and tbe moon shining brightly on the scene. I ram 
upstairs, with an active corporal (Garlin, 14th): we found that the fire was 


showed great presence of mind. When he was entering the house, he had | not inside. A bold fireman Thomas Andrews, ‘climbing on the roof, cut 
remarked the porch over the pit door, which door was not ured to admit | away the burning ladder, and hurled it over the eaves, Water thrown on 
any one, and now seeing a rush towards the box door, he thought to try an | the windows prevented further danger. 


other mode of escape, Where he had seen a porch he thought there must 





The appearance of the fire and the surrounding objects was now awfully 
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. Under the black canopy of smoke, the flames rose high in the air, 
Beminstins the tin-covered roofs and spires of the churches and buildings 
around; and showing the large body of military at work, the helmeted fire- 
men and their bright painted engines, and a great multitude of anxious 

tors in the Place D’Armes. Among them were those who ran about, 
and who cried distractedly for their lost relatives or friends—for those who 
were never again to cheer the domestic hearth. 

The progress of the fire was most rapid, yet it was at last got under when 
there was nothing left to burn. The gongs of the engines signalled for 
more water ever and anon; and, about two in the morning, one by one 
they left off working, each company, unnecessarily, giving three cheers; 
silence was best after such a scene of distress. 3 

The energetic magistrate, Mr R. Symes, had directed that the bodies 
should not be touched till daylight. I went to bed for a few hours, and rose 
early to search for my brother officer. The blackened remains of the suf- 
ferers were brought out, and laid on the grass of a small terrace at the south 

le of theatre. Forty-three at first were found in a heap, ter feet long, 

r broad, and four in height; two others were afterwards found but mere 
trunks: forty-five victims in all. 

Most of the heads, the chests, and the arms were consumed by the fire; 
the lowest of all were tolerably entire ; the legs were twisted and distorted 
in every possible manner, some drawn up to the chest, others stretched 
out, the feet and legs in one line ; in some the clothes were almost ail burn- 
ed off, in others the gowns and trowsers were entire, By the dresses and 
shoes and boots the bodies were made out. One body, that of a man, was 
covered with long brown hair, trunk and limks! It was two hours before 
I could identify poor Hamilton. At last, with the assistance of the Hospital 
Serjeant, Hadtord, Corporal Rundall, and some of the men of the regiment, 
we recognized the remains, and had them carefully removed; a lady’s 
black scarf was under the left arm; the watch had stopped at twelve 
minutes to eleven. It was most distressing to witness those who came in 
search of relatives—the intense grief which blinded them ¢s they spread a 
sheet over the miserable remains of mortality, and removed them to their 
residences for the coroner’s inquest. 

Besides those already named, there perished Mr. H. Carwell, a merchant 
and two of his children; Mr. Sims, a druggist, with his eldest daughter 
and a son; the wife and daughter of the editor uf the Canadien; Mr Hoogs, 
book-keeper Montreal Bank, and two sons; Mr. T. Harrison, brother of 
owner of the Diorama; Mrs. Molt and two sons; Mrs. Atkins and her 
son; Mrs. Gibb and daughter; Mr. Marcuux, a bailiff; Mr. Devlin, a 
watchmaker ; Mr. Wheatley, a stationer; &. The aged pair Tardif, for- 
merly mentioned, were found among the rest, arm in arm, 

On the Sunday following the fire, the tolling of the bells was heard from 
an early hour, and funeral processions traversed the streets all day. Fifteen 
coffins were laid out at one time in the Roman Catholic cathedral, and an 
air of melancholy reigned over the city. For a considerable time after the 
late distressing event people could talk and think of nothing else. Lieut. 
; ee and Miss Julia Rea were buried in one grave: ‘ wedded in 
dea 





Some useful lessons may be derived from this fire. That there should al- 
ways be very easy modes of egress from public buildings, and doors open- 
ing outwards, according to the laws of Holland, in which a theatre was 
burnt sixty years ago, attended with Joss of life. In Richmond, in Virginia, 
December 26, 1811, six hundred persons were present at a theatre, of whom 
seventy-two perished by fire, among whom were the Governor of the state 
and the Mayor of the city. Last year, in Russia, three hundred are said to 
have perished under similar circumstances. Again, fire companies should 
be frequently drilled, exercised, and directed to act without noise or con- 
fasion, and the captains should have, and should use, speaking trumpets ; 
above all, the supply of water should be ample. There are no water works 
at Quebec, though they are proposed (as is also lighting the streets, which 
are still in total darkness) ; the water at present is got from wells, by intro- 
ducing suckers, and in water-barrels or carts from the river. This last is a 
very rough way ; much is lost, and long delays arise. 

In the West Inaia Islands there is an excellent arrangement for water. 
Large upright tanks, made of plates of cast iron, which stand up against 
the public buildings, like immense octagonal sentry-boxes, twelve or twenty 
feet high, and are supplied by rain-water from the roofs The pressure of 
the water sends a powerful stream through the cock below when the key 
is applied, and the water is useful for household purposes—after filtering, 
for watering the streets, or for extinguishing fire. In Canada, by casing 
the tanks, the frost might be kept off ; but even if they were useless during 
five months of the year, they might be of essential service during the other 
seven months, and there is only a trifling expense attending their construc- 
tion.— United Service Magazine. 

Quebec, 27th June, 1846. 
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From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Discoveries in Australia, with an Account of the Coasts and Rivers explor- 
ed and surveyed during the Voyage of H. M. S. Beagle, in the Years 
1837, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43. By Command of the Lords Commission- 
ers of the Admiralty. Also, a Narrative of Captain Owen Stanley’s 
Visits to the Islands in the Arafura Sea. By J. Lort Stokes, Command- 
er, R.N. London: Boone, 1846. 


Australia is naturally represented to us in different lights, according to 
the various interests, tastes, and characters of those who describe it; and 
the impressions produced on the public mind—for even the instructed pub- 
lic are generally content with impressions on this subject—are strangely 
opposite and conflicting. In some, the name awakens the idea of a vast 
— kind of mortal Tartarus—with huge gangs of convicts labouring 

cessantly in an atmosphere of crime; a shudder runs through their 
frames at the very thought, and they turn with pain and loathing from its 
consideration. More vulgar minds dwell on the ludicrous view of trans- 
portation, they consider penal banishment a droll thing, though not over 
pleasant to contemplate, and dismiss it with a joke and a laugh; while 
others, who, like Captain Stokes, have not accustomed themselves fo this 
view of the matter, boldly speak of the ‘interesting associations’ cnnect- 
ed with Botany Bay! Practical politicians dwell on the convict system, 
which they saddle, bridle, and mount as their cheval-de-bataille against a 
colonial secretary. They talk of agricultural and commercial distress, of 
a failing off of trade; ‘ of many beggars, where none before were known,’ 
‘of large estates allowed partially to return to their natural wilderness ;’ in 
short, they paint a perfect picture of a colony in decline, and succeed in 
awakening the sympathy of a generous public, which, hearing much of 
such abnormal things, and little of the counterbalancing prosperity, learns 
to consider these settlements as in a perpetual state of insolvency. 

To many, New Sout ales seems to present the aspect of a huge 
sheepfold, from which unheard of quantities of woul are annually shlewed ; 
whilst South Australia, fruitful in minerals, has lately been introduced to 
our notice as a kind of copper El Dorado! 

In Captain Stokes’s work, the title of which we have placed at the head 
of the present article, a wholly different view is taken. We are led in 
company with that famous little sloop the Beagle out of the circle of colo- 
nial associations, along the shores of unvisited plains which stretch away 
in unbroken monotony towards the interior ; across deep bays divided for 
the first time by an European keel; and up great rivers that meander 
through the virgin plains of Australia, patiently awaiting the time when 
settlements and thriving cilies shall cluster on their banks. It requires no 
great effort of imagination to people these solitudes, and fill the air with 
‘the “e hum of men.’ Providence seemed to have marked them out 
for the abode of Englishmen, and the question now is only one of time 
Silently and steadily the Anglo-Saxon race is throwing a network of set- 
tlements over this vast aeons. The meshes are broad and irregular, it is 
true; but they are rapidly filling up, and no geographer can keep pace 
with the progress of civilisation. Maps are no sooner made than they be- 
come historical—memorials of what had been done when the engraver be- 
gan to work, rather than accurate representations of what is, 

For these reasons, it is extremely difficult for a traveller to escape entirely 
from the yor of settlements, and to plunge into regions utterly 
unknown. Interest and necessity Lave in most cases preceded curiosity. 
Even Bass, the discoverer of the strait which bears his name, found his 
work more than half done by a party uf runaway convicts. Men of the 
same character have constantly muved in the van of what is called discoy- 
Squatters and adventurers of every description have, asin America, 
subdued portions of the wilderness, whilst science was making preparations 
to explore it. The great traveller Mitchell, who did penetrate where no 
European had ever penetrated before, was surprised to find hospitality at 
the end of a long and hazardous journey in the cottage of a countryman, 
who, arriving bya different route, had already begun to amass riches from 
the soil. Eyre and Sturt are among the few others who, in large portions 
of their expeditions, succeeded in leaving all traces of Europeans behind. 

The officers of the Beagle in many instances enjoyed this great privilege ; 
the Fitzroy, the Adelaide, the Victoria, the Albert, and the Flinders rivers, 
with all the vast and fertile districts on their banks, had never before been 
Visited, Some of them were discovered in places where no one believed 
that any drainage could take place. As to the rivers in the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria, some men absolutely knew the cause why they could not exist. 

We leave it to geographers to decide on the importance of these additions 
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to their science. Much noise has not been made among the learned on the 
subject. They have modestly crept into the charts without exciting a sin- 
gle controversy. No man has thought it worth his while to deny their ex- 
istence, or to question their value; they have been accepted as commer- 
cial or political facts, which may hereafter affect the destinies of the world, 
but which afford no scope for perverse ingenuity. 

This is precisely the light in which we view them; and it is for this rea- 
son that we accompany Captain Stokes with delight in his Jaborious and 
hazardous examinations of the vast coasts of Australia. We penetrate with 
him into mangrove creeks, sandy havens, deep sounds, and estuaries, and 
share in the enthusiasm with which he pushes on in momentary expectation 
ot beholding some broad stream expand its placid surface in the rays ofsun or 
moon, in the disappointment he feels when all his hopes prove vain, and in 
the intoxicating sentiment induced by success. The scenes he witnesses on 
these repeated expeditions strike us sometimes with a feeling of awe. Vast 
coasts, as level as the ocean and presenting scarcely any traces of human 
heings, extend sometimes for hundreds of miles without offering a single 
opening to reward the patient perseverance of the ——— Even the 
Libyan desert is not more grand than these Australian wildernesses. A grad- 
ual decrease of fertility prepares you there for the desolation you are to 
encounter; but here the desert meets you on the very verge of the inhos- 
pitable shore. Now and then, at wide intervals, a curling smoke, visible 
at a distance, on account of the exquisite purity of the air, reveals the pres- 
ence of the houseless savage, whu appears to have wandered thither to show 
that even the land which the beasts of the field desert, and upon which the 
birds of the air will not light, can be taxed for the support ot man. An al- 
most impassable rampart of breakers generally prevents all approach, and 
not a port or harbour invites the passing vessel, or promises protection in 
the fearful storms thgt vex that portion of the north-west coast 

Elsewhere, other scenes present themselves. Mountains clothed in scrub, 
and crowned with mist and vapours, rise abruptly from the beach. Crags 
and defiles, black and gloomy, and frowning, hang over the dark and turbu- 
lent waters. islands, and rocks, and reefs, cast wildly here and there, im- 
pede the progress of navigation. I: appears as if the vessel las to pick its 
way among the ruins of acontinent. Terrific currents sweep along ina 
confusion which seems to defy all nautical science. The waves are never 
still, the heavens never clear, the wind never at rest. An eternal commo- 
tion pervades the sea and sky. Every beach is strewn with timber, every 
island has itsstory of awreck. ‘The Sydney Cove was the first vessel, but 
= Cataragin Will not be the last to fall a victim to the dangers of Bass’s 

trait, 

New images present themselves; the valleys of Illawara, with their fern- 
trees and their Brazilian vegetation ; the Alpine regions of the Manero 
country ; the Mexican splendour of Moreton Bay; the modest charms of 
Leschenault Inlet; the parched plains of the north, the emerald meadows 
of the south ; the rivers and streams, with their verdant banks, their quiet 
reaches, the many coloured birds that hang on the branches, or float like 
— of snow, or crimson, or purple, or golden feathers from bank to 

ank. 

It would be difficult to group all the characteristic physical features of 

this extraordinary country. Jt would be much more so, to describe its 
present population. Comparatively but a few years back, a type almost un- 
varying eng the whole contineut. The aborigines, a miserable and 
degraded race, held undisturbed possession of the country. Little, if any 
effect, was produced by the occasional visits of the Macassar praos to the 
north coast. The intercourse that took place see:ns to have been too tri- 
fling to deserve mention. Now, however, a different phenomenon presents 
itself. The most intellectual race in the world has placed itself by the side 
of the most ignorant and debased. Amidst a field of tares, the germs of a 
mighty people have been cast, under the most extraordinary circumstances, 
perhaps, that ever presided over the birth of a nation. 
Men are fond of expatiating on the early history of the American colo- 
nies. Philosophers and politicians vie with each other in the wonder with 
which they watch their developement. They seem to consider their for- 
tunes unique, unexampied, more extraordinary than any thing else within 
the range of our experience. But if we attentively reflect on what has 
taken place within the last fifty years in our settlements in Australia, it will 
appear that we must look henceforth in that direction for the marvel of 
marvels in the history of civilizalion. 

‘I was conceived ia iniquity,’ must be the confession in future ages, of 
that great state which now bears the naine of New South Wales. Rome 
was founded by a voluntary association of outlaws; the founders of this 
empire were collected fromthe London gaols. And the natural conse- 
qaence has ensued: namely, the creation of a people, which, though pos- 
sessing, in spite of its tainted origia, many virtues, has a peculiar character 
of its own, which bas formed a public opinion different from that of Eu- 
rope, and cherishes ideas of public and private morality somewhat at va- 
riance with ours. 

We do not leave out of sight the vast influx of free emigrants which has 
taken place. These have greatly influenced the national character of New 
South Wales and Tasmania, have modified and improved their tone; but it 
would be absurd to suppose, that an elemeat so important as the current 
population can exist without producing a powerful effect. in vain do the 
honourable prejudices of virtuous descent erect a barrier against intercourse 
with the progeny of those whose crimes made them colonists. Ideas and 
septiments are nevertheless infectious. We cannot shut them out by the 
conventional barriers of society. If the moral example of one class raises 
the other, the immoral example of the second cannot be without its detri- 
mental effect upon the first. 

it may be worth while here, suppressing names and dates, to give an in- 
stance of the feeling which exists among what are called the ‘ free,’ in op- 
position to the ‘ government,’ classes, now ema ncipated, and possessing the 
same political rights and privileges with the others. Several attempts have 
been made to conclude a treaty of alliance between them, but in vain. All 
endeavours hitherto have failed before the invincible prejudices of heredi- 
tary virtue ; and there seems every possibility of the permauent existence 
of aciass, which thanks God it is not as its neighboursare, sons and daugh- 
ters of publicansand sinners. The prejudices entertained against the black 
natives had been partially overcome, by a matrimonial alliance at Swan 
River. It was thought, therefore, that if a marriage between persons of a 
distinguished position, one of them being of convict descent, were brought 
about, a great step would have been taken. A couple answering this des- 
cription existed. The accomplished and beautiful daughter of a man of 
wealth, who had been one of the compulsory founders of the state, was 
betrothed to a young man, glorying in all the pride of honest blood. The 
marriage took place, tke bride was given away by the governor of the co- 
lony. The public looked on in seeming approval ; and as soon as the reluc- 
tance of the young wife to appear in public was overcome, she entered, 
leaning on the arm of her husband, a ball-room filled with all the rank and 
fashion of Sidney. A titter ran round, there was shaking of fans, and rust- 
ling of gowns; and exchanging of glances, and tossing of heads, and whis- 
perings. Suddenly, every Find and charitable lady rose from her seat, the 
dance was broken up, and in afew minutes all the rank and fashion of 
Sydney had disappeared; and even the hostess, who had magnanimously 
issued the invitation, awed by this expression of public opinion, dared 
scarcely advance to console the confounded and weeping cause of all this 
confusion ! 

Another instance will exhibit the state of feeling among the reprobates 
themselves. They have beeu taught to caricature the feelings of the free. 
Because these will not assoviate with the descendants of rogues, those will 
not associate with any who are not the descendants of rogues. A public 
dinner was given by this class, to which the doctor who took care of their 
bodily health was invited. Great was the joviality among these sinners, 
aud toasts of all kinds were drunk. Our medical friend got on his legs, to 
answer for his profession; when suddenly a man arose, whose claims to 
Newgate descent were undoubted, and insisted, that, because the son of 
Esculapius was a white sheep, he could not be heard. No sooner was this 
hint given, than divers significant glances were cast on the worthy doctor, 
who stood almost overwhelmed by the imputation. A length, maustering 
courage, he repelled the charge ‘of his honourable friend, denied the 
purity of his descent, and for fear of falling a victim to the ‘exclusive deal- 
ing’ system, actually proved, by a long genealogical deduction, his relation- 
ship with some notorious convicts. 

It will readily be believed, that such a state of society is favourable to 

the developement of extraordinary “haracters. And there would, perhaps, 
be no more curious study in the world, than that of the various classes, 
which, under such circumstances, must spring up. The Australian squatter, 
generally a man of energetic character, desirous of escaping from the in- 
ferior position in which Bis descent places him, is, if any thing, more re- 
markable than the American squatter himself. His life is equally adventu- 
rous and romantic; and though he does not carry into the wilds which he 
subdues, the pride of the republican, he is often a worthy and an estimable 
character. The dangers to which he is exposed, rendered him watchful and 
warlike in his equipment. He bas to guard against the insidious attacks 
of the savage, as well as against the bushrangers, a class composed of es- 
caped convicts, and other desperate characters, who league together for the 
purpose of subsisting on plunder. 

There are some good narratives current in Australia, respecting these 
escaped convicts, the hardships they endure, and the atrocities they — 


trate. Endued with the energy and courage of Englishmen, they exhibit 























all the brutality into which that energy and courage are apt to degenerate, 
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when freed from moral restraint. Being perfectly reckless of their lives 
they sometimes perform actions and undertake journeys, in which it would 
seem that almost inevitable destruction awaited them. Many have escaped 
to distant islands, in boats and canoes, over seas, which the largest vessels du 
not approach without diffidence. Bass Strait is constantly traversed by 
these criminals, who escape from the gangs of Tasmania, and hasten to find 
a refuge in the depths of New South Wales. Captain Stokes relates seve- 
ral incidents, and alludes to others; which would orm the basis of most ro- 
mantic stories. Apparently, however, it did not enter into his plan to give 
minute details, and sometimes, we suspect, he purposely omits many charac- 
teristic touches, with which he might have graced his pages. Did our space 
permit, we would relate all the extraordinary adventures of the three men 
whose passage of Bass Strait he mentions. ( ol. ii., p. 457.) _ Two of them 
belonged to one party, which met another party, also consisting of two, in 
a wood not far from the Great Pope’s River. They were all armed with 
some weapon of offence, but only one had a gun. As soon as they sighted 
each other, they came to a stand, both sides believing that they had encoun- 
tered a posse of constables, For some time they remained in observation, 
not knowing whether to advance or retreat, The man with the gun at 
length hailed the others, ordering them to come furward completely from 
under cover, or he would fire. To this the reply was, that he might fire if 
he dared. He was as good as his word, and brought down with unerring 
aim one of the opposite party. The remaining convict, upon this, surren- 
dered ; the mutual mistake was discovered, and the survivors shook hands 
over the body of their murdered cumrade. ‘They were too much occupied 
with thoughts of their own danger to bestow much commiseration on him. 
Probably they preferred his room to his company, Subsistence would be 
less difficult ; and they did not require numbers to give them courage for 
any desperate action. ; 

From the scene of the murder they went down to the coast, and surprised 
a small fisbing-boat, with the fishermen in it, Not being able to manage the 
craft themselves they did not knock the owners on the head, but pressed 
them iato their service, and compelled them to take them to an island in 
Banks Strait. Here they found a party of about six or seven sealers,— 
Nothing daunted these three desperate men walked up and ordered them to 
make ready and convey them to the main. Their boldness proved their 
safety. For three weeks they kept the sealers in subjection during their 
passage from island to island, and the stays they made waiting for fine 
weather, and at length dismissed them at Wilson’s Promontory. ‘They now 
commenced a land journey, and planged into that billy region covered with 
almost impervious scrubs, and intersected by torrents aud water-courses, 
now known by the name of Gipps’ Land, which stretches from the sea to 
the foot of the Australian Alps. How they traversed this difficult region is 
unknown, but not maoy months afterwards these three men, united in 
friendship by the bonds of mutual crime, were seen in the neighbourhood 
of Sydney, having traversed four hundred miles of a couatry, part of which 
has since been ‘ discovered’ scientifically. . 

There is an interesting fact glanced at in the work before us of a party 
of eseaped convicts, who took possession of a small colonia! vessel in Mac- 
quarie Harbour, and actually ventured a passage across the Pacific Ocean. 
We hear only of the successtul adventures of this kind. All record of failure 
is ingulphed in the waves, These men were at length tortunate enough to 
arrive off Valdivia on the west coast of South America, ‘They scuttled 
the vessel,” says Captain Stokes, ‘off the harbour’s mouth, aud came in in 
the boat, reporting it to have foundered. Being useful artificers in such an 
out of the way place, few inquiries were made about them, and they were 
received by the governor as a very acceptable addition to the population. 
Singular to say, when at Valdivia in 1336, 1 saw some of these men ; they 
were married, and continued to be regarded as a very great acquisition, 
although a kind of mystery was attached tethem., However, their enjoy- 
ment of liberty and repose was destined to be but short. Their where- 
abouts became known, anda man-of-war was sent to take them. All but 
one again effected their escape in a boat they had just finished for the gover- 
nor, and they have not since been heard of.” [ii, 473.] ‘ . 

Many of the escaped convicts become pirates and banditti, whilst others 
eudeavour to deserve well of society by industriously gaining their liviug im 
their own way. Among the most notorious of the former was ove Michael 
Howe ot Tasmania. He at first joined a large party of bushrangers which 
spread terror and desolation through the country. His indomitable courage 
and fertility of resources soon gained him a pre-eminence among his com- 
panions. B5t he does not seem to have been possessed of the true Satanic 

ambition. He did not think it “ beiter to reign in hell than serve in 
heaven.” Though ruthless himself, the society of other villains was dis- 
tasteful to him, and he separated from his companions to pursue his career 
alone. ‘Twice, disgusted with his own mode of existeuce, he surrendered 
on condition that his life should be spared ; but the lawless impulse was too 
strong within him to be quieted, and he eventually returned for good to the 
bush. Every settler heard with terror that Michael Howe was again abroad, 
and their fears were but too often realized. This singular being had formed 
a connexion with a native girl of some personal attractions. She accompa- 
nied him in all his expeditions, and seemed to return the attachment she 
had inspired. What were the exact,feelings with which he regarded her 
are not Known, but that there was considerable depth in his love may be 
inferred from the manner in which they parted. One morning they were 
sitting in their hut, concealed in the depths of a wood, when the ever-vigi- 
lant Michael heard a significant crackling of the tallen branches, and in- 
stantly knew that his life or liberty was threatened. A body of colonists, 
indeed, which had long been on his track, had surrounded his habitation. 
Conscious of his vast strength, his agility, his knowledge of every path, he 
felt confideut of being able to escape ; but what would become of his part- 
ner? Should she be suffered to fall into the hands of the colonisis?’ The 
desperate casuist soon decided the question, 2nd he shot her, not “ because 
he imagined she might occasiun delay,” as Captain Stokes, repeating the 
expression used in Tasmania, remarks, but as others, with more probability, 
believe, because he could not brook the idea of her falling into rough and 
unkind hands. / : 

Leaving her weltering in her blood (she did not die by-the-by, but was 
taken to Hobarton) Michael Howe escaped, and continued for some time 
to lead his usual predatory life. At one period he formed the plan of pen- 
etrating into some unknown fastnesses, whither the foot of man would 
never follow him, and of establishing himself there as a solitary colonist. 
For this purpose, he procured the seeds of a variety of flowers and vege- 
tables, and endeavoured to persuade himself that he could pass the remain- 
der of his life in peace, engaged in the cultivation of his garden. But his 
coffscience would not allow him to remain quiet. The murders he had 
committed rose up constantly before his imagination. Fearful shapes 
haunted his fancy. Night and day he was tortured by the recollection of 
what he had done. This is no imaginary picture, drawn trom the prevalent 
ideas of what criminals must suffer. The man himself had striven to es- 
cape from the terrors of his own mind by aaalysing and studying them. 
He kept a sort of journal of his dreams, in which, partly by a few words 
pregnant with meaning, partly by means of strange and uncouth sketches, 
he recorded every morning what he had mentally suffered by night. The 
man’s mind seems to have been of great capacity ; bis imagination was rich 
and vivid. Every evening, as soon as he had lain his guilty head on the 
stone that served for his pillow, the most frightful images rushed across his 
brain. The faces of those he had killed, their gory hair, their deeply- 
stained garments, every material adjunct of murder; the horror of the day 
of judgment, too, filled his imagination, and the awful pains of the damned 
seemed revealed to him in this tremendous apocalypse. One single trait 
will evince the rude sublimity of his mind. All this dreadful journal was 
written in his own blood—as it any other liquid would have been polluted 
by recording the diabolical thoughts that haunted him! There is no evi- 
dence that the religious sentiment ever came to his aid; but we would fain 
hepe that all this agony was not suffered in vain. He was killed by 
three men who had planned his capture, after seven years’ residence in the 
bush. 

As we have above hinted, the ranaway convicts do not always become 
busbrangers, but, managing to elude the vigilance of the government, take 
to the islands, especially those in Bass Strait, and live by sealing, fishing, 
and catching the sooty petrel. ; = a 
The lives of these men are exceedingly interesting and romantic ‘and 
more resemble that of Robinson Crasoe than any we know of, The islands 
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ing, interlacing, matting, entangling, since they were first bared to the 
dates The violent cts of wink oat blow over them, prevent this perl 
ry vegetation from attaining any height, and force it to expend its woe 
>a lateral and labyrinthian growth, which renders it necessary for ¢ ose 
who would penetrate it, to cut a path with the hatchet. Occasionally, _— ' 
communicated to the dwarfed anaes a whole months a lurid glare 
is thrown by night over the surrounding billows. — : 
0 On savedal of the larger islands some good land is fourd, capable, if cul-| 
tivated, of affording support to a moderate population. In many instances, 
pigs and rabbits abound, for the sealers of the strait make a constant i 
tice of turning loose these animals on the islands they visit, 1n order to os e 
provision for future visiters. In ove or two places vegetables we > = 
lanted ; and shipwrecked sailors have often been agreeably astonis r y 
nding amid rocks, where they expected nothing but barrenness an a 
dity, large fields of carrots, &c., on ~ mey have been able to subsist 
until an opportunity of escape presented itself. , , 

These hand wee of oa are, as we have hinted, inhabited by a ~ 
culiar class of men, known by the name of straitsmen. The account they 
give of their own origin is as follows :—About the beginning of this —_ 
tury, the south coast of Australia was much frequented by sealing wae . 
which flocked thither to take advantage of the discoveries of Bass an ye 
ders, and io ply their profitable but pregarious trades on islands, ony 0 
which had never before been visited by man. For the natives of Australia 
and Tasmania never crossed to them—at least to those which did not hold 
out the promise of a fertile soil. For some time the vessels engaged in 
sealing made large gains; but the supply did not equal the om It is 
in the nature of this occupation to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
Animals sougotalter only for their skins soon diminish in number. Accor- 
dingly, many of the crews of the vessels, becoming attached to the spots 
they were ia the habit of visiting, and finding, tov, that it was scarcely 
worth while, with the small profit they made, to return to a civilised coun- 
try, determined to remain and establish ‘hemselyes. In lieu of pay, they 
generally took a boat and some stores ; and bidding farewell to their com- 
rades, took up their abode in their favourite islands. They soon found it 
necessary to disperse in small parties, each station only affording subsist. 
ence to one or two; and they seem, besides, to have been foud of a cum- 
paratively solitary life. Intrepid seamen, they spent their days upon the 
water, aud returned at night to el ep in rude little hats which they erected 
under the shadow of some crag, or in some narrow valley where protection 
was afforded from the wind. ; 

It was not long before these wild dwellings became invested with all the 
charms uf home. Gardens, well-stocked with vegetables, gradually grew 
up around them; and these rough and ancouth beings delighted, too, in 
surrounding themselves with the flowers which they remembered to have 
loved when young. Many a rude imitation of an Eoglish homestead grew 
up accordingly in those storm-beat isles ; and passing ships have beheld as 
they were driven along by the fury of a tornado, brief glimpses of cottages 
that reminded them ot the land they had last quitted, with doors and win- 
dows shaded by the honeysuckle or the rose. ; 

The above account of the origin of the straitsmen is true with refer- 
ence to many of the older men and their families ; but it is well known that 
these islands of Bass strait have afforded a refuge to many of the convicts 
who from time to time escaped from the gangs of Tasmania. Mingling 
with the wild and somewhat lawless inhabitants of this region, they easily 
escape pursuit, and are thus enabled, if they please, to spend the remain- 
der of their days in peace. 

















It is a curious circumstance, that an English gentleman once imitated 








great luxury in washing. A long rail, three or four inches from the wall, 
receives the wet sheet after use, to be again soaked at night. My sitz-bath 
is of the shape now most in use, and foot-bath a rounded oblong 12 inches 
by 10, and 5 inches deep. The habitual use of the foet-bath is a great lux- 
ury. Of the sitz I have no more to say. 

‘Having taken a tambler of water on leaving my bed-room, I drink 
another aller the “ packing,” and a third after the bath; and then, being 
quickly dressed, I start across the park to Primrose Hill. It is melancholy 
that the want of a slight effort to break through a bad habit should deprive 
so many thousands of the luxury of the early morning’s walk. The new 
habit once formed, is always persisted in, and to a Londoner, it gives a 
daily taste of the country. The smoke and filth of the atmosphere have been 
swept away by the night wind, and before the impurities arise which are 
engendered by a dense population, we leave the town, and taste untainted 
air; and while our renewed energies are intent upon the blessings of the 


new day, in the very enjoyment they are reproduced, as if every object res- 
ponded to the happy and wholesome excitement. No bad weather deprives 
ine of this walk ; nor do | stop to quarrel with the north-east wind, ‘ which, 
when it blows and bites upon my body,’ I take thankfully, and ask no 
questions, I have much to think of in these early walks, and therefore do 
not seek variety beyond that which ever-changing nature presents, | like 
the monotonous route , in which I accomplish many desirable points. 1 get 
away from the town, where they are shaking the mats and dusting the door- 
ways; from those architectural monsters, miscalled terraces, that skirt the 
park ; whose false face concea!s the honest brick, and in which the same 
staring, unblushing, material, in the mimicry of stone, and tortured into in. 
congruous and unseemly shapes, glared hideously from every side—lording! 
over the green grass, before the trees had cume to an age to speak for them- 
selves, until the very bricklayers gave the place the nickname of ‘‘ Compo- 
Park.” 

‘ Suppose that I look forth in the morning, aud confess that it pours, I am 
immediately sure that it will abate before I have had my bath, that [ may 
be out to see it clear up; and in the mean time | know that the rain is do- 
ing some good. When I get out, I have double enjoyment of the raised 
gravel-walk, and the double-soled boots. The “ pelting’’ is not “ pitiless ;” 
aud I anticipate the treat of retorting upon those who, cold and lazy, come 
to me and say, ‘‘ What a wretched morning !”—that is an unqualified and 
atrocious falsehood. What is this blessed disposition to be pleased, but the 
same feeling that makes it enjoyable to rise in the dark—sure of daybreak 
by the time you are dressed? ‘The clock has told you this: the prospect 
oi an hour of darkness might try the temper. A bath at twilight is deli- 
cious, because you know that each moment brings on the dawn. ‘Tis the 
pleasure of anticipation, Either the shortest day has passed, and every 
night gives way alittke—makes one more concession; or, the shortest day 
will soon arrive, and then In the mean time, how happy io look for- 
ward, and to find that the habit of so doing brings present satisfaction, and 
is abundantly remunerating! Bad weather!—why, when you have been 
ten minutes in the air, the glow on the surface makes a light rain delicious , 
and I take off my hat toit Isee some few riding round the park, and oc- 
casionally one or two driving; but so becomforted, and grey-coaied, and 
chin-deep in neckcloth, that { pity their wretched substitute for the healthy 
glow of exercise. Rely upon it, that walking is the best exercise, riding 
second, and driving last, and as to weather before breakfast, any weather is 
not only endurable, it is enjoyable: we may be fastidious at noon. It is, 
however, the bath that renders the early walk supremely delightful ; with- 
out it there is much of etlort in the enjoyment—at least with those who are 
not used toit. There is one trial,—fog, the ‘‘cochon d'air” of our island, as I 





those persons, and took up hie residence like another Robinson Crusve, on | once heard it called. Well, fog 1s not at early morning suggestive of smokeu 


King Island. The world had ‘ gone wrong with him,’ and he determined 


to fly from it, and spend the remainder of his days out of the circle of civi- 


lization. 
his ideas. ‘ 
too strong a hold apon his fears ; and it was with the bitterness of an exile, 


and if otherwise flavoured, there remains this true consolation,—the hops 
that it will clear off; for I cannot quite agree in this matter of taste with a 


It does notappear, however, that he could act up completely to | hackney-coachman, who once said to me, “ Lord love you, sir, ! feeds upon 
The world from which he endeavoured to tear himself had laid | 


the fog!” Again—fog is never, at this elevation, so thick as in the town; 


: and getting to the top of the hill, 1 look over it to some indication of sun- 


not the stern determination of a misanthrope, that he expatriated himself. | rise ; then returning, and passing through it with complacency, I am com- 
Though he required a lonely island, he chuse one from which he could oc- | forted by the thought that there is no tear of losing myself, as a relation of 
casionally behold the sails of the numerous traders that enter and leave the {| mine did, in Linco!n’s Inn Fields, where he fortunately encountered a poor 
strait; and his eyes were often directed uver the boundless expanse of ever- ! old woman; and apologising for having almost “‘ brushed noses,”’ said, ‘“ Pray 
turbulent waters in search of those messengers trom the busy world with- | my good woman, can you tell me where I am?” “ Law, sir, why—wby, 


out. A wife, a daughter, and three or four sons, were his companions; and i there you are !” 


it was probably for their sakes more than for his own, that he regretted all | 
that he had lost. Captain Smith was a military man, and his family had ; 
been brought up with the tastes and habits of civilised life. Even beneath 
the roof of their rade slab hut, formed of rough boards and thatched with! 
grass, a good library might have been seen ; and occasionally the soft’ 
and melancholy note of a flute stole at eventide over the waters of Frank- 
lin Road. The position this unhappy gentleman had selected does not 
seem to be a good one, In the first moody fit he had fled to a spot which 
held out no hopes of future comfort and ease. Industry and science could 
do little to smooth the rugged features of nature there. Around rose moun- 
tainous hills, covered with sand ; here and there only a little coarse grass 
might be found, but so full of burrs that the wool of his sheep was com- 
pletely spoiled. A poor and wretched soi! almost mocked his efforts at cul- 
tivation ; and the cabbages and other vegetables, which with infinite labour 
be reared in the garden surrounding his dwelling, were constantly blighted 
by the west wind. By his gun he was enabled to procure sufficient kan- 
garoo and wild fowl, tor his subsistence ; but altogether he leda miser- 
able and cheerless life. The colonial government allowed one of its cut- 
ters occasionally to call and leave a few supplies; but at length 
Captain Smith determined to make another attempt at bettering bis condi 
tion, leitthe island to the sealers, and crossing over to Tasmania, met with 
singular good fortune, and is now a comfortable settler, 

The fact was that this gentleman was not suited to the kind of life he 
undertook to lead. How different is the story of James Munroe, King of 
the eastern straitsmen! For twenty-five years he has inbabited Preserva- 
tion Island, and acquired by his age, his experience and his ability, an au- 
thority over his fellows which on a larger theatre might enable him to found 
a dynasty. His palace consists in arude hut erected on a bleak flat, pro- 
tecied from the wind by some low granite hills. Another tenement or two 
contaip his immediate subjects, an Englishman, and several native women, 
witha number of dogs, gvats, and fowls. 


——<f—— 
THE WATER-CURE. 


Life at the Water-Cure; or, a Mon-h at Malvern: a Diary. By Rich- 
ard J. Lane, A.R.A., &c. with numerous Engravings, &c. Pp. 386, 
Longmans. 


‘ In aquis salus,’ which means that those who are born to be hanged 
will never be drowned, is the epigraph to this strange volume, through 
which the author paddles like a duck, implumis, of the first order, whose 
element is water, and whose feet are webbed. The poetic inspiration of 
Taylor the Water-poet was gooselike in comparison with the enthusiasm 
of our friend Lane; who is the individual to exclaim, 

* Mark me now, now will | raise the waters ;’ 
or, 
* Here’s that which is too weak to be a sinner— 
Honest Water,’ 


But the gist of the matter is, that our admired and admirable lithographer, 
having impaired his health by too assiduous application to his art, read Sir 
Bulwer Lytton’s Confessions of a Water-Patient, and resolved to try a 
month at Malvern with Dr. Wilson, the famous Galen, or Gallon Dis- 
penser of that aqueous mountain range: and having derived vast benefit 
from the treatment, he has earnestly and gratefully written this book to 
tell the world how he was cured, and what a matchless physician be- 
watered him into health. Glad are we to learn that his body has been so 
wonderfully invigorated, if it cannot, perhaps, be predicated, from the 
tone of some of his effusions, that the mind has been equally strengthened. 
Yet there is an amiableness even in the uerilities, and a right spirit 
even in the sort of inebriety ascribed to this mode of copious absorp- 
tion, which, whilst we cannot but laugh at, compels us at the same time 
te esteem the writer. Cleanliness and exercise, a mind treed from cares 
a bracing air, plain and wholesome food, and regularity in all things must 
produce considerable effect, especially upon those of studious and seden- 
tary habits; and to these at Malvern we may attribute at least some of the 
benefits reaped by Mr. Lane during his sojourn there. But he values them 
at little beyond a pin’s fee, though roast mutton has its meed of praise and 
pork its condemnation, and sets his all upon dripping sheets, packings 
sitzes, douches, sweatings, and the other hydropathic processes } rear 
and redescribed in this work, Since his return home he has persevered in 
their use, and his enthusiasm may be fancied from the following : 

* Lacking the assistance of a bath-attendant, | have used much more wa- 
ter than generally composes the “ shallow bath.”’ 


Before stepping into it, 
[ wet my head, face, and chest, according to rule; then, with a large 
sponge filled a dozen times with water, I give my head an excellent show- 
er-bath, while sitting in the water; which, when [ lie down, rises above 
me, and [ have a complete immersion. I have towels of coarse huckaback, 
which are thick and very absorbent, and yet soft in texture (for I believe 
‘hat to scratch the skin is as injurious as to “ currycomb” a horse). Of 


“ s towelling i have small bags made, of the size of the hand (the thumb 
eing partly extended), which I use as polisher 


s, when the towels have 
done their work. 





Gloves of this kind, made of the finer material, are a 


Then there is the anticipated glow upon getting back to 
breaktast, a double-quick pace, and giving demonstration of Sterling’s asser- 
tion, that this is far better than shivering at home, or Sitting in inglorious 
ease by the fire. What an accession do [ earn of self-respect (not conceit 
—oh, no!) in braving the elements, in finding myself one of three only in 
the park at that early hour !’ 


Surely water, bad weather, and rambling about before day-break, were 
never so eulogised before ; but we mast come to the necessary preparation 
for these enjoyments. Among the foremost is the sitz, as administered at 
Malvern :— It is (we are told) not disagreeable, but very odd, and exhi- 
bits the patient in by uo means an elegant or dignified attitude. For this 
bath it is not necessary to undress, the coat only being taken off, and the 
shirt gathered under the waistcoat, which 1s buttoned upon it; and when 
seated in the water, which rises to the waist, a blanket is drawn round and 
over the shoulders.’ Only fancy this—how convenient the garb of old Gaul 
would be for the cool sederunt! How the ladies are deposited is not des- 
cribed, nor is there a cut to illustrate their position in sitzing, as there is of 
the other sex, Perhaps their stays act the same part as the gentlemen’s 
waistcoats do ; and as for their lower costume, it must be better adapted 
to the feat than male inexpressibles. In short, the sitz appears to have 
been a perpetual source of fun to the parties assembled under Dr. Wilson’s 
curative roof, and the idea of clapping oneself bare into a pan of shallow 
cold water, as into au ottoman, is truly comical enough. We wonder the 
patients could help laughing in each other’s faces when they met fresh from 
the operation. The subjoined are some of the notices of it; ‘ Heard (re. 
cords the Diary) of a farce which had been proposed by the ladies, but 
‘never acted.’ The ‘big boys’ were ordered by their respective masters 
to sally forth with monster hoops (having been lazy tor a day or two), and 
dressed in dwarf jackets, like spencers, in compliment to the sitz-baths, 
All was ready—but the Doctor pat a vetv,a positive extinguisher, upon 
the plan—‘ his house would be called a mad-house.’ ’ 

What is the use of keeping a horse? ‘1 say, why should a water-pa- 
tient incur the expense of a horse, when asitz answers every purpose ? 
There goes the Doctor; he is bent on seeing forty or fifty patients in two 
hours, so he has a motive in saving time; but to gallop across the country 
in that sjyle, merely for health and exercise, would be absurd. Why, you 
know, if one must stay at home all the morning, until very ill for want of 
exercise, it is only necessary |o open the window, and then—take a sitz— 
say, a mile a mipute; a twenty minutes’ sitz equal toa twenty miles’ drive ; 
and the result is in either case precisely the same. But, if you will ride, 
and return fatigued by too muct exercise, why then you have your reme- 
dy: take a ten minutes’ sitz ; and you rise from the mysterious Lath as 
fresh as before you started. Besides, J can groom my own sitz.’ 

We do not quite understand this ; but n’importe, 

‘ Coming out of the douche baths, we started (Sterling and I) to spite the 
weather that wouldn’t clear, and walked briskly to the Wyche, and beyond 
it, all through the drizzle. ‘This sitz,’ began Sterling. ‘Which?’ said I; 
‘the involuntary?’ He protested he was speaking in generals, and that | 
had put out of his head what he was going to say. He pointed out the 
scene of his morning's adventure, and the marks of his nether person in the 
mud. Again the subject of the sitz is started. He heard Miss Pink audi- 
bly console herself for the badness of the weather, ‘ Never mind, I have 
bad my sitz.”, Ned having had a passing fancy for a donkey-ride, and all 
the saddles being wet, Sterling dissuaded him from the ‘ locomotive 
sitz. . : . ° . . A ‘ 

‘Sterling is gone. May he cherish the Water-cure in his affections! May 
the sitz, tender and true, sit lightly on his thoughtful mind! I thivk that he 
will go into the Church, and | hope he may.’ (Would he have a silz in 
the pulpit? And may be baptise the babies from it!) 

‘ Let it not be forgotten, that if one cannot rest in bed it is well to get out 
and take a sitz of one minute. It is then ten to one that sleep will be suc- 
cessfully wooed ’ 

We finish with a case in point, aud a droll enough scene it must have 
been to see: 

‘ An intimate friend, whose wife remains as yet impracticable, told me 
lately that, having returned from his early walk, and finding his two cbil- 
dren still in bed, he proceeded to carry out a sudden impulse, by sponging 
the elder vigorously, to her great delight. Having dried and rubbed her, 
he attacked ithe younger, and holding ber by one leg, commenced Opera: 
tions, When, between kicking and laughing, the process was quickly com- 
pleted. He was now aware of something like a malediction proceeding 
from the great bed, where the mother, chin-deep under tne clothes, had 
kept up a demonstration of opposicion to all this, and with desperate reso- 
lution, he inflicted a thorough sponging to her face. What tollowed he 
couldn’t tell, for he ran away on the instant, just catching a glimpse of a 
countenance so excited and flushed, that it might have given vent to a tor- 
rent of abuse or imprecation, it education and good feeling had not exerted 
a restraining power.’ 

The italics are not ours! 


_ It may by this time be surmised, that if the water treatment be effectual, 
it 18 not very delicate; and that naked savages might find it more handy 
and congenial to their habits than persons in civilised life, with habits otf 


another kind, usually tocovertheir bodies. To our author, however, who 





was accompanied throughout by his son, a fine lad of fifteen, nuthing seemed 
so strange as the wild-duck ebullition of spirits which sprung from his 
baths and libations. He breaks out incontinently in these waterfal excite- 
ments : 

‘Iam glad that I brought my white neckcloths. I shall dress for din- 
ner. - % 

‘1 saw on this morning varieties of effect bewildering to my excited mind. 
My “‘little dog” Ned had, by a short cut, made his way first to the top of the 
hill by steep paths and steps cut in the turf, and returned to me at St. An- 
ne’s, having qualified himself as a guide to the best route, by which we as- 
cended together. While waiting for him, in a sort of rapture, engendered 
by the exquisite sparkling fountain, I had almost conceived some verses in 
enthusiastic eulogy of the shellered cottage and the Elixir of Life. “* Almost,” 
I say, for I have nothing to sliow asa result. Imagine, then, half a dozen 
verses inserted here : 


‘“ Suppose that you have seen” 
A wasted gentleman, of five-and forty, 
Vowing eternal friendship with the bright 
Translucent element. ‘ Oh, do but think’”’ 
You stand within the cottage, and behold 
A D icn oy in the constant goblet dancin, 
Of bealth as yet untasted. “ Follow, follow !” 
*« And eke out our performance with your mind.” 


On our return an hour before dinner I took a half hour’s rest on the sofa, 
and t‘en the prescribed sitz, after which I knew that I mmst take a short 
walk. {t is not enjoined to drink much water between breakfast and din- 
ner; the principal drinkings being before breakfast, and an hour or so be- 
for supper. We “take in water’ in moderation at meals; but it is forbid- 
den to drink too soon after meals. 

Even wit will flash from the same cause. There was a servants’ ball— 
‘it was a very merry party. Mrs. Delmour’s pretty Swiss maid was the 
belle of the room, and eagerly sought as a partner. in the country dance 
ihe couples occupied the whole extent of the long room. Among the men 
there was also a leader, a sort of Duke of Wellington; and this was Bar- 
don His office gave him weight, and his own personal qualifications and 
deportment added to it. He had been in the army—in the 14th Dragoons— 
wearing a brass helmet, which Ned considers as the unexceptionable shape 
in the service. No wonder, then, that his bearing was distingue, and more 
the pity that being now a foot soldier he bad hurt his toe, and could not 
join in every dance. Asa packer and bather he may be said to retain his 
military character. He has left the Cavalry for the Infantry—the Dra- 
goons for the Coldstreams.’ 

And the parlour-boarders played at fags, like schoolboys. Our author 
had been reciting, and ‘ presently the Doctor came in, and although all was 
quiet, he confidently accused me of exerting my lungs, and the rest of “ edg- 
ing me on,” and was positively severe. Hie rather pope me by quot 
ing my morning’s promise to shun all excitement, and it was to little pur- 
pose that [ assured him “J didn’t go to do it,” and wasn’t at all excited.— 
He said he knew, and | promised that I would be good. But here had evi- 
dently been treachery. It was of no use to deny any thing, he was so po- 
sitive. Presently walked into the room, in his quiet courteous mannet, 
friend George Bradley. What was he rubbing his bands fur? He had 
been telting, it was clear! and was he pluming himself upon it? That 
was not in his nature. However, we were all crest-fallen, and it was ag- 
gravating to see him so placid. Mrs, Delmour at once attacked him: “ You 
are a sneak ! you have been telling of the new boy!” He held up his 
hands imploringly. ‘No, no, I didn’t tell; I didn’t tell; 1 only - 
‘Only what?” interposed one of the gentlemen, ‘ I only spoke of the play, 
and .”’ “Then you did tell. Now what shall be done to him? Shall 
he be wes oy or sent to Coventry 7?” ‘* No, any thing but that.” “I dare 
say, indeed!’ said another; ‘a new boy comes here, and we like him, and 
he likes us, and we get up a litle quiet fun, and then you walk in and 
spoil all by going and telling master of him. Youare asneak.”’ Mr. Brad- 
ley still affirmed his innocence of any wicked intention, and tried to concili- 
ate ; and upon his pleading, ‘‘ You shouldn't be so hard upon me,” the in- 
stant reply, ‘** You’re another!” was deemed conclusive and satisfactory— 
backed by the usual retort, “You woaldn’t like it yourself.’ And so we 
parted friends all, and took our chamber-candlesticks.’ f 

The Castle of Innocence could not surpass this; and the reflections om 














the subject are apt; for though the Doctor ultimately abolished the fagging 
amusement, it was very playful while it lasted. 

‘ Introduced to “a new boy,” who arrived last night. To his kind man- 
ners Ned gave a quick response, and walked on with him, leaving me aud 
the Doctor to our talk. The new boy is a fine, well built tellow, about six 
feet high. He vaulted over the turnpike-gate in splendid style. 1 pro- 

yitiated the Doctor upon the fagging question, and gotareprieve. As [ 
fad not been distinguished by a situation for the duties of which I had not 
leisure, I was not personally interested in the question ; but with refvrence 
to my boy, I argued that the lady who ccntrols his destiny (for the time) is 
so thoroughly amiable, that she will turn to good account the sway whick 
she has over him, It is the society of ladies that gives the first start in re- 
finement to a boy; and this is rarely effected by sisters or cousins. Some- 
thing must be said for “ hereditary transmission.” I had a similar fancy 
when a year younger than Ned, and without the same excuse; and (whea 
I was ettectually roused from the disposition to assassinate my tutur, who 8 
L suspected as a rival)—it did me good. * * ° * 

‘* A little sitz,” and walk; and then two hours’ work on stone—minute, 
careful work—withoat the slightest need of spectacles. My eyes could not 
feel tired. For this | have been invited to Mrs. Wilson's especial room. 
Here are two very interestivg children; a nice companionable boy, and a 
charming baby. Having sometime on my hands, P offered to take charge 
of baby. Had been nurse uineteen years in one place. If no objection te 
a written character (as the lady was in London), could have a good recom- 
mendation in the dry line; never ‘“‘ monthlied,” nor take one “from the 
mouth ;"’ but had weaned a baby, and never broke one trusted to me; very 
wakeful, and taking no strong liquors, and, above all, doting on babies; not 
like the gentleman who protessed to love naughty babies; which being 
doubted by those who knew him, he accounted for by the motive, ‘“ because 
they are always taken away.” ° ” ef 2 * 

‘At breakfast-time, and before the ladies had made their appearance, ia 
walked Sterling, and was greeted with a groan, as a reproach for his lazi- 
ness ; but he made no answer to this, beyond what was implied in the re- 
mark, ‘‘ Oh—indeed!” and proceeded industriously to his task of cutting 
bread and butter for Mrs. M’Claire; being so hungry (as he said) that he 
wished to complete his work before he *‘set to.” | desired to be informed 
what right he had to an appetitite? The villain—he looked as fresh as if 
he too had been walking ; it seemed as if a mere packing and bathing could 
scarcely have produced such a result. When all were assembled, we who 
had walked began to crow over Sterling, and crush and trample upon him, 
to disgrace him before the ladies, and he bore it very well; but when we 
had quite done, he looked as if he would say. “ Mark how plain a tale 
shall set you down,” and, iv a few words, announced the fact that he had 
actually started before seven, and walked to Malvern Wells (three miles !) 
and back (six!); that, proceeding along the hills, he had seen a young 
woman in difficulties with a sheep, that would (pig-like) go in the wrong 
direction. Both girl and sheep were slipping about in a most grotesque 
manner in the clay and mud, and the sheep would certainly have got away, 
had not Sterling rushed forward, reckless of all but the relief of the distres- 
sed damsel, and succeeded in “cutting him off”’ At the moment of 
triumph, however, and in the very act of poking the sheep back to his 
destiny with his umbrella, he lost hie footing; the bank was very steep and 
excessively slippery; there was no stopping; the umbrella was either 
stuck in the mad, or had flown some fifty paces off; his hat seemed to his 
flashing fancy to be carried by the wind to Worcester at least; he made am 
insane aitempt to check himself by legitimate means, but al! to no purpose; 
he was doomed to an involuntary st¢z in the puddle. In this degrading 
attitude, poor Sterling resigued himself to speculations upon the probable 
conduct of the young woman. Would she Jaugh at him? would sie come 
and help him up? He couldn’t stand that !—to be handed to his legs again 
by her! He ventured to turn and look; she had delicately averted her 
face. Did any one else witness his abject state? A man just hove im 
sight; and Sterling, rigidly fixing his eyes upon the advancing figure, slowly 
raised himself out of the muddy water, still looking hard at the man as he 
rose, until, having regained his dignity by the erect position, he let fall the 
skirts of his coat, to cover, as far as possible, the unseemly patch behind, 
and resumed bis walk home. There were not many persons out al that 
early hour; but, for the first time, he must have wished his shooting-jacket 
with longer skirts.’ le hg 

Mr. Lane afterwards |jaments that he had nota share in this interesting 


adventure :—‘I lost,’ he bemoans himself, ‘ one walk at Malvern, “ in re- 
gard of the wet,” and it shall net be my fault if [ lose a second any where. 
it bas been seen that, on that occasion, I lost a merry happy trip, aud the 


opportunity of assisting at the rescue of a young woman in difficulties.” 
Yet though debarred trom this Quixotic exploit, ‘ the ladies,’ we are told, 


‘are decidedly of opinion, that Sterling and I should be engaged by the 
Doctor as dé coy jrakes; alw 1ys running abont—perlorming all sorts of 
feats of strength and gymuastics—and for some part of the day paraded, 
like “animated sandwiches,” with two boards each (before and belund), 
on which is to be written, Water-patients at Doctor Wilson’s.’ And not @ 


bad thought either; for never was a Doctor so be-puffed as is the Doctor 
in this volume, either by repeating his own dicta, or by the patient's own 
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*T am,’ he says, ‘anxious to dwell with full emphasis on the 
fact, that the great(1 may - miraeulous) effect of the water-cure in my 
case has been confirmed and carried out in London, as a result of careful 
initiation at Malvern; and so I must show reason for differing from those 
half advocates of hydropathy, who seem to infer that patients who feel a 
sudden accession of strength and stamina, fall back, on leaving a water- 
cure establishment, to a state which demands a return to the course of train- 
ing which they have lately gone through. I would repeat with Sir E. B. 
Lytton, “ Do not begin to carry on the system at home, and under any eye 
but that of an experienced hydropathist ;” and again, «‘ if” (having esca 
from the Doctor’s immediate eye) ‘a critical action should ensue, return to 
the only care that can conduct it to a happy issue ;” and yet, I would re- 
mark, how fully has the explicit promise. of Dr. Wilson been realised by 
me, “ It you will give me a month, will put you in a way to manage your- 
self;”” and | am convinced that (in the majority of cases) being fairly started 
by acautious and experienced hydropathist, who, like Dr. Wilson, looks 
first to his patients, last to his fee, the means have been placed in our hands 
of confirming our restoration to health; and that the necessity of returning 
to = = is generally the result ofa return to bad habits, and the patient’s 
own fault’ 





MR. BROOKE.—THE ISLAND OF BORNEO. 


[Some time since we inserted in the Albion an account of Mr. Brooke 
and his extraordinary adventures in Borneo, derived from the volume of the 
Hon. Capt. Keppel of H.M. 8. Dido. Capt. Keppel’s work is now re- 
— by the Harpers of this city, and is having an immense sale. Mr. 

rooke’s benevolent plan cf endeavouring to civilize the natives of th 
island has so far been most fortunate. That he possesses all the great quali 
ties for such an enterprise is certain; and that the natives themselves are 
aware of his worth is proved by their appointing him their Rajah of Sara 
wak. We make the following introductory extracts, which give in briet 
‘ibion) of this enterprise, and shall quote more largely hereafter.—£d. 
Albion. 

From Capt. Keppel’s Work. 
CHAPTER I. 

At the conclusion of the Chinese war, the commander-in-chief, Vice- 
Admural Sir Wiiliam Parker, ordered the Dido to the Malacca Straits, a 
station'in which was included the island of Borneo ; our principal duties 
being the protection of trade, and suppression of piracy. 

In the month of March, 1843, while at Pinang, I received intimation 
from the governor of various daring acts of piracy having been committed 
near the Borneon coast on some vessels trading to Singapore. 1 proceeded 
to that port ; and, while undergoing a partial refit, made the acquaintance 
ot Mr. Brooke, who accepted my invitation to return to Sarawak in the 
Dido; and I could not have visited Borneo with a more agreeable or intel- 
ligent companion. 

The objects of Mr. Brooke in leaving England, the reasons which in- 
duced him to setile at Sarawak, and the circumstances which have led him 
to take so deep an interest in promoting the civilization and improving the 
eondition of the singular people whom he has adopted, form indeed a story 
very unlike the common course of events in modern times. 

Bat before illustrating these circumstances from his own journals, it may 
be acceptable to say a few words respecting the individual himsel!, and his 
extraordinary career, I am indebted to a mutual friend, acquainted with 
him from early years, for the following brief bus interesting outline of his 
life; and have only to premise, that Mr. Brooke is the lineal representative 
ot Sir Robert Vyner, baronet, and lord mayor of London in the reign of 
Charles II. ; Sir Robert had but one child, a son, Sir George Vyner, who 
died childless, and his estate passed to his heir-at-law, Edith, his father’s 
oldest sister, whose lineal descendant is our friend. Sir Robert was re- 
nowned for his loyalty to his sovereign, to whom he devoted his wealth, and 
to whose memory he raised a monument. 

‘Mr. Brooke was the second, and is now the only surviving son of the 
Jate Thomas Brooke, Esq., of the civil service of the East India yor omy 
‘was born on the 29th April, 1803; went out to India as a cadet, where he 
held advantageous situations, and distinguished himself by his gallantry in 
the Burmese war. He was shot through the body in an action with the 
Burmese, received the thanks of the government, and returned to England 
for the recovery of his prostrated strength He resumed his station. But 
shortly afierward relinquished the service, and in search of health and 
amusement left Calcutta for China in 1830 In this voyage, while going 
up the China seas, he saw for ‘he first time the islands of the Asiatic Archi- 
pelago—islands ot vast importance and unparalleled bee*v—lying neglected 
and almost unknown. He inquired and read, and became cony:nced that 
Borneo and the Eastern Isles afforded an open field for enterprise and 
research. To carry to the Malay races, so long the terror of the Kuropean 
merchant vessels, the blessings of civilization, to suppress piracy, and ex- 
tirpate the slave-trade, became his humane and generous objects , and from 
that hour the energies of his powerful mind were devoted tc this one pursuit. 
Otten foiled, ofien disappointed, but animated with a perseverance and 
enthusiasm which defied all obstacle, he was not until 1838 enabled to set 
sail from England on his darling project. The intervening years had been 
devoted to preparation and inquiry; a year spent in the Mediterranean had 





duous a voyage: and it will be sufficient to say, that I have been firmly con- 
vinced of its beneficial tendency in adding to knowledge, increasing trade, 
and spreading Christanity. The prospectus of the undertaking was pub- 
lished in the Geographical Journal, vol. viii., of 1838, when my prepara- 
tions for sea were nearly complete. I had ae Meee | avoided making any 
public mention of my iutentions, for praise before performance is disgust- 
ing; and I knew I should be exposed to prying curiosity, desirous of know- 

ing what I did not know Donte gy 
‘On the 27th October, 1838, the Royalist left the river; and, after a suc- 
cession of heavy gales, finally quitted the land on the 16th December, [ 
may here state some farther particulars, to enable my readers to become 
better acquainted with her and her equipment. The Royalist, as vey | 
a 





noticed, belonged to the Royal Yacht Squadron, which in foreign ports 
mits her to the same privileges as a man-of-war, and enables her to c 
white ensign. She sails fast, is ge pee | fitted up, is armed with six- 
ix-pounders, a number of swivels, and small arms of all sorts, carries four 
boats, and provisions for four months. Her principal: defect is being too 
sharp in the floor, which, in case of taking the ground, greatly increases the 
risk ; but I comfort myself with the reflection that a knowledge of this will 
lead to redoubled precaution to prevent such a disaster. She is withal a 
good sea-boat, and as well calculated for the service as could be desired. 

‘ Most of her hands had been with me for three years or upward, and the 
rest were highly tecommended. They are, almost without exception, 
young, able-bodied, and active—fit in all respects for enduring hardshi 
and privation, or the more dangerous reverse of self-indulgence, and wil- 
ling to follow the fortunes of the Royalist and her commander through all 
the various shades of good or evil fortane which may betide, 


—a 
For the Albion. 
NATURE’S WORSHIP. 


What means this sleepless longing, 
For the open sapphire sky ? 
Those restless te thronging, 
That like falcon I might fly 
To the mountains tow’ring high ? 


' Away from reeking alleys 
With their swelt’ring heat and din, 
To the blessed hills on vallies, 
Where assoil’d from cities’ sin 
Peace of spirit I might win. 


I loathe the steaming city 
With its mis’ries manifold, 

And its ever-during ditty, 
‘‘ Give us gold—oh give us gold ! 
“ Heap’d, unmeasur’d and untold.” 


There the hollow pomp of fashion, 
With its apish airs and pride, 

And the baleful fire of passion 
Flinging ruin far and wide, 
Heav'n from the heart doth hide. 


These have soil’d the robes of brightness, 
That the soul in Eden wore, 

And have marr’d the spirit’s lightness, 
From the ancient days of yore 
And will mar it evermore, 


From the rich man’s piliar’d temple, 
With its carv’d and fretted roof, 
And cushion’d stalls so ample, 
The poor man must stand aloof, 
Or endure pride’s stern reproof. 


My spirit shuns communion 
With the gay bedizen’d crowd; 
That in freezing formal union, 
And with aspect cold and proud, 
Mumble orisons aloud. 


But roams where brouks are gliding, 
Through the deep embow’ring dells, 
And violets are hidin 
’Neath new laden aglove bells, 
Where the wild bee’s bugle swells. 


Seek the old wood’s leafy ceiling, 
With their cloister’d vistas dim, 

Where summer winds are pealing 
Forth their incense breathing hymn, 
To the list’ning Seraphim. 





tested his vessel, the Royalist, and his crew; and so completely had he 
studied his subject and calculated on contingencies, that the least sanguiue 
of his friends felt as he left the shore, hazardous and unusual as the enter- 
prise appeared to be, that he had omitted nothing to insure a successful 
issue. “ [ go,” said he, “to awake the spirit of slumbering philanthropy 
with regard to these islands; to carry Sir Stamford Rafiles” views in Java 
over the whole archipelago. Fortune and life [ give treely; and if I fail 
in the attempt, I shall not bave lived wholly in vain.” 

‘In the admiration I teel for him, | may farther be permitted to add, that 
if any man ever possessed in himself the resources and means by which 
such noble designs were to be achieved, that man was James Brooke! Of 
the must enlarged views; truthful and generous; quick to acquire and ap- 
preciate ; excelling in every manly sport and exercise; elegant aud accom- 

lished ; ever accessible ; and above all, prompt and determined to redress 
Injury aid relieve misfortune, he was of all others the best qualified to im- 

ress the native mind with the highest opinion of the English character.— 
Flow he bas succeeded, the inflaence he has acquired, and the benefits he 
has conferred, his own uncoloured narrative, contained in the following pa- 

es, best declares, and impresses on the world a lasting lesson of the good 
ee attends individual enterprise, when well directed, of which every En- 
glishman may feel justly proud.’ 

Such is the sketch of Mr. Brooke by one well competent to judge of that 
to which he bears witness. In pursuance of the mission thus eloquently and 
truly described, that gentleman left his native shores in the year 1838, in his 
yacht the Royalist schooner, of 142 tons, belonging to the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, with a crew of upward of twenty men. His general views 
were distinct and certain; but the details into which they shaped them- 
selves have been so entirely guided by unforeseen occurrences, that it is 
necessary to look to his first visit to Borneo for their explanation; and in 
order to co so, { must refer to his private journal, which he kindly confid- 

ed to me, after I had in vain tried to persuade him to take upon himself the 
publication ofits contents, so rich in new and interesting intelligence. 


EXTRACTS FROM MR. BROOKE’S JOURNAL. 


*I had for some years turned my mind to the geography of the Indian 
Archipelago, and cherished an ardent desire to become better acquainted 
with a country combining the richest natural productions with an unrivaled 
degree of luxuriant beauty. Circumstances for a time prevented my enter 
ing on this field for enterprise and research ; and when the barriers were 
removed, I had many preparations to make and some difficulties to over- 
come. 

‘In an expedition conducted by government, the line of discipline is so 
distinctly understood, and its infringement so strictly punished, that small 
hazard is incurred of any inconvenience arising from such a source. With 
an individual, however, there is no such assurance, for he cannot appeal to 
the articles of war; and the ordinary legal enactments for ihe protection of 
the mariner will not enable him to effect objects so far removed beyond the 
scope of the laws. I was fully aware that many would go, but that few 
might stay; for while a voyage of discovery in prospectu pussesses great at- 
tractions for the imagination, the hardship, danger, and thousand other rude 
realities, soon dissipate the illusion, and leave the aspirant longing for that 
home he should never have quilted. In like manner, seamen can he pro- 
cured in abundance, but cannot be kept from desertion whenever any mat- 
ter goes wrong; and the total previous ignorance of their characters and 
dispositions renders this more likely, as the admission of one ‘‘ black sheep” 
goes far to taint the entire crew. 

‘ These considerations fully convinced me that it was necessary to form 
men to my purpose, and, by a line of steady and kind conduct, to raise up a 

reonal re — for myself and attachment for the vessel, which could not 

expected in ordinary cases. In pursuance of this object, 1 was nearly 
three years in preparing a crew to my mind, and gradually moulding them 
to consider the hardest fate or misfortune under my command as better than 
the ordinary service in a merchant-vessel. How tar I have succeeded re- 
mains yet to be proved; but I cannot help hoping that [ have raised the 
character of many, and have rendered all happy and contented siuce they 
have been with me; and certain am [ that no men can do their duty more 
cheertully or willingly than the crew of the Royalist. 


There in fervour lowly kneeling 
On the consecrated sod, 
I would breathe my prayer of feeling, 
From my anchorite abode, 
Unto nature—unto God. 
Poughkeepsie. W. 


mee 


PHigcellanecous. 
A POET’S CAREER. 


BY THE HON, J. MAYNARD. 
Toil without profit, labour without end, 
He gains no living and can only spend, 
Gets call’d a pedant if he keeps in rule, 
If not is dubb’d a blockhead or a fool! 
Whilst shrewder heads laugh at his labour’d verse, 
He lives on moonbeams whilst they fill their purse, 
Yet he strives on, bent on his shadowy aim, 
He dies a beggar, but—he wins a name ! 


SavaGe anpD CivitiseD.—Stripped of all its fictitious ornaments, savage 
life, though it has natural beauties, yet the darker shadows of its vices over- 
come the lustre of its virtues; and though we may regret individual loss, 
we vannot but rejoice in universal advantage and progress. The mill and 
the factory of the white man may be less picturesque than the deer-skin 
lodge of the red; the smoky steamer, as, panting and rattling, she cuts 
through the lakes and rivers, Jess in harmony with their features than the 
undulations of the buoyant canoe; the blackened clearing, less grateful to 
the eye than the woodland glade; the dusty road, than the forest trail; but 
the perfection to which 7 lead, the bright day of peace and love of which 
they are the harbingers—though but dimly discernible in the long perspec- 
tive of years to come—is too pregnant with the happiness of the human 
race, and the glory of the Deity, to leave any serious pain, from the means 
by which it must of necessity be obtained, upon the mind which looks for- 
ward to it.—Rev. C. Nicolay. 


A Severe Penatty.—The major, or mayor, of Sandwich was chosen 
annually. The election was formerly made in the old Saxon church of St. 
Clement’s, and the penalty for non acceptance of office was somewhat 
quaint and strange. The posse waited upon him in form, surrounded his 
Swelling, and, without further circumstance, unroofed it and pulled it about 
his ears,—Bentley’s Miscellany. 

A new copyright decision is said recently to have passed the courts of law 
in Germany, establishing a property in melody,—which makes it, hence- 
forth, impossible for any composer to take a theme for variations, or other 
similar purpose, without the consent of the publisher, 


Colonel Mouton has arrived at the lazaretto at Marseilles from the Pun- 
jaub, by way of Alexandria. This officer, it will be remembered, has been 
serving in the Punjaub by permission of his government, and has taken an 
active part in the late contests of the Sikh forces against the English. He 
was present in all the battles, and had two horses shot under him. He will 
now place himself at the disposition of the Minister of War. 


The Earl of Bosborough is the first [rish resident nobleman who has fille d 
the office of lord-lieutenant of Ireland since the reign of Charles IL, when 
James Duke of Ormond was lord-lieutenant.—Limerick Chronicle. 


_—_—————— 
From Punch. 


THINGS WHICH REQUIRE TO Be ‘Put Down. —A number of ledies have 
written a round-robin to Sir Peter Laurie, begging of him, since he has a 
reputation for ‘ putting down’ everything, to have the goodness to save their 
bonnets 2nd their complexion by ‘ putting down’ the dust. 

The brewers, omnibus men, and private coachmen have written a memo- 
rial to the same indefatigible magistrate, praying that at his earliest leisure 
he will ‘ put down’ the pavement in Holborn, which they complain has been 
up ever since the recollection of the olcest hackney-coachman, 

The Society tor the Diffusion of Useful Koowledge have written to Sir 


~ 





‘I may pass over in silence my motives for undertaking so long and ar- 





Peter, Laurie, saying they only want L.1,500,000 to complete their Biogra- 














mt Dictionary. If Sir Peter will ‘ put down’ this sum, the Society will 
very much obliged to him. 

Lasily, if Sir Peter Laurie will try his hand on the Trafalgar Fountains, 
Westminster Bridge, the wind at the corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, the 
advertising carts, and other nuisances, and put them all down, we will wil- 
lingly coniess, on the part of onrselves and the nation, that he is really the 
great genius he pretends to be. 


Musicat InreLLiceNnce.—The report is at the music-sellers, that Rossini 
is about to write 4 new opera, e understand it is a companion to the 
‘Mosé in Egitto,’ to be called ‘Mosé in Minori,’ or Moses in the Mi- 
nories, 


Be Consistent —The Protectionist gentlemen, who have suddenly be- 
come so fastidious that they will not take a cup of tea because it is sweet- 
ened with slave-grown sugar, should really carry out their fastidiousness 
with regard to other things. There should A a consistency in their aver- 
sions ‘The diamond mines are mostly worked by slaves. How would the 
wealthy Loris of Exeter Hall like throwing up their stars and coronets be- 
cause the pearls and precious stones in them are worked by slaves? We 
wonder, also, they do not throw up all their silver and gold, since they are 
indebted to the labour of slaves for every sovereign and every sixpence 
they have. We propose the following amendment to Lord George Ben- 
tinck, the next time the Currency Bill is discussed :— 

That as the use of gold and silver only encourages the labour of slaves, 
that the circulation of the country be for the future restricted to bank notes 
and penny-pieces only, which are the produce of English copper, and the 
result of British labour. 

Rartway Derinitions.—Q. What do you mean by an ‘ Up Train? 

A. A train whose engine explodes. 

Q, What do you mean by a‘ Down Train?” 

A. A train whose engine gets off the line, and throws the carriages 
over. 

A Pariinc Sature.—The gladiators before fighting used to salute the 
Roman Emperor in the following words, Morituri te salutant. Travellers 
before getting into the Eastern Snantion Railway might with justice salute 
the engine in precisely the same words. 

A Consorgntious Canary.—There is a Canary in the possession of an 
old woman at Goodwood who will not touch a bit of Sugar that is not 

rown in the British colonies. Nothing will indace it to taste the more re- 
ined Muscovado that is the produce of slave-labour. ‘This wonderful lit- 
tle Canary is to be exhibited shortly at Exeter Hall. 


MINISTERIAL ANECDOTE. 
(By our own Eaves-Dropper.), 

The following anecdote has reached us direct from the area of the Trea- 
sury, where our sneak has been in attendance ever since the change of 
ministry. Wedo not vouch for the authenticity of the tacts alleged to 
have taken place; but we think there is as much truth in the paragraph as 
van be expected at the price we have paid for it. 

SWEETS OF OFFICE. 

It is a curious fact that the bitters of the present Government are likely 
to arise from that which is the source uf sweetness. The other day Loxds 
John Russell and Palmerston were discussing the affairs of the nation over 
a glass of grog. Before mixing another jorum of the stimulating beverage, 
Lord John Russell called for sugar and hot water:—‘ Ah!’ said Lord Pal- 
merston, ‘ sugar and hot water, indeed! I'm afraid we shall have enough 
of both before the session’s over.’ Lord John Russell went on thought- 
fully stirring the mixture, and at the conclusion of the operation, philoso- 
phically remarked— See! the sugar and the hot water have led to a Dis- 
solution.’—Punch. 
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UTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—No. 11 Wall street.—The 
Company offers the following advantages to the public. 
Lives ONLY insured, at the lowest rate of premium. 
The premium if over $50 may be paid } in cash, and } ina secured note at 12 months 
bearing 6 per centinterest, or it may be paid monthly or quarterly. 
No person is liable beyond the amountof his premium. 
A married woman may insure the life of her husband free from any demands of his 
creditors. . 
There will be an annual division of profits, payable in Script Certificates, bearing in- 
terest at6 per cent, which interest is payable annually in cash. 
The insured can at any time borrow of the Company % of the amount of U eir 


script. 
DIRECTORS. 


Robert L. Patterson, 
Thomas B. Segur, 
Guillaume Merle, 
Edward Anthony, 
Win. M. Simpson, 
Lewis C. Grove 


ue r, 
ROBERT L. PATTERSON, President. 


Seth Low, 

Wm. A. F. Pentz, 
Henry McFarlan, 
Chas. S. Macknett, 
John A. Underwood, 
Wm. H. Mott, 


BENJ. C. MILLER, Secretary, 
JOS. L. LORD, Agent, 
JAMES STEWART, M. D. 


(No. 2 Bond street,) Medical Examiner, at the office daily, from 2 to 8 o’clock. 
RATES OF INSURANCE OVER $100. 
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EW YORK LIFE iNSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 
bnd for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. The paymentof premiums may 
ae either made annually, or in a gross sum. 
PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR, 


Age. | 1/Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year 
14 072 26 1 07 38 1 48 50 1 wv 
15 077 27 1 12 39 1 57 51 1 97 
16 0 84 28 1 20) 40 1 69 52 2 08 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 2 10 
18 0 89 30 1 Sl 42 1 85 54 2 1s 
19 0 90 31 1 32 48 1 89 55 2 32 
20 091 32 1 35 44 1 90 56 2 47 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 2 70 
22 0 95 3A 1 35} 46 1 92 58 3 14 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3 67 
24 0 99 36 1 39 46 1 94 60 4 te 
25 1 00 37 143 49 1 95 




















Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, apon which in 
terest will be allowed as follows :—U pon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months,3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1 2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
special agreement. 

TRUSTEES. 


Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Warren, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samuel Thomson, 
James J. Jones, 
Joseph Kernochan, 
Corn. W. Lawrence, 
JOHN R. TOWNSEND, President. 
RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
Physician to the Company 


David 8S. Kennedy 

Stephen Allen, 

John R. Townsend, 

Henry Brevoort, 

John Johnston, 

Augustus James, 

George Gritiin, 

Jonathan Goodhue, 

James Hooker, 

John D. Van Buren. 
CHARLES C. PALMER, Secretary. 
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John Greig, 
William Bara, 
Robert Ray, 
Leonardo 8S. Suarez 
John J. Palmer, 
John J. Astor, 
William B. Aster, 
Daniel Lord, Jr., 





IFE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURACE SOCIETY— 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. Capital, £500,000, or $2,500,000. Empowered by act of 
Parliament. 














1is institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
TI titnt t import 1 sut 1 ad £ I I lif 
assurance and deferred annuities. The assured has, onall occasions, the power to bore 
row, without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see 
table) ; also the option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet 
other conveniences or necessity. 

Assurances for termsof years at the lowest possible rates. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS, 

The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Direc- 
tors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying from 35 to 85 per 
cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 

EXAMPLES. 

| | | Bonus in | Permanent | Sum the as’d 
Age | Sum | Premium| Year | Bonusadded| Casi: | reduction | may borrow 
| | | | | of pre’m. | onthe policy 
an — SS ———— 

| $ $ $ Pe oie 

1837 1088 75 500 24 80 08 so8T 

60 5000 $70 80 1838 960 76 435 53 67 53 ald 

1839 828 00 870 45 55 76 1433 

1840 581 85 270 20 39 70 1336 

1841 555 56 247 50 37 Ft . 

The division of profits is annual, and the next will be made in December ot the present 
year. sain 

UNITED 8TATES AGENCY. - , 

For list of local directors, medical officers, tables of rates, and how wae! _~ eat ollie 

meeting, (15th of May, 1846,) see the Society’s pamphlet, to be obtained @ 


a ened splines JACOB HARVEY, Chairman Local Board 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
June 5th, 1846. 


Ny gy’ erry subscribers have formed a COPARTNERSH Tt of Buhot, Bouland 
a General Importing and Commission Business, Wow York under the firmof Le Gal 


& Co. in Paris. with a branch of the establishment in 
Bouland & Co. EUGENE BUHOT, 
EUGENE LE GAL, 
july 25 FRED’K B. BOULAND. 
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“POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. _ 











Kupervial Pavlianrent. 
THE SUGAR DUTIES. 
House of Commons, July 21. 


Lord GEORGE BENTINCK moved the amendment of which he had 
i olice— ; a 7. = > 
a That in the present state of the sugar-cultivation 10 the Sais. Bort. nad 
West Indian possessions, the paigeees — - a aves - - et — 
r is alike unjust and impolitic, as Bc J 
er production by British free labour, and to givea great additional stimulus 
ve labour.’ hth ‘ 
to in uctheitee torward this amendment, Lord George t rnp vad vitro 
inisters. Questions involving such ! 
in ap eabavelan of sugar in both hemispheres ——_ “4 . —— 
with party considerations. A surmise had been ~ u ge aay spe 
his friends around him | — Lt, +" _— ans m ——. 
j i ’ 
ee unl ue oes poupened 10° fight the battle of the East and West 
Tedia | it ests and of the African race, with all the vigour and perseverance 
of vhich he was capable. The subject divided itself imto three heads. The 
ve ~ soled the interests of the British sugar planters in the East and 
Je ett s, and the supply of sugar to this country ; the second head re- 
he oy revenue, a point touched by Lord John Russell when he intro. 
y sinety Hoge solutions ; and the third regarded the condition of the African 
a ms wantity, he thought that Ministers had under-estimated the 
- whe to be received ‘rom the West and East Indies and the 
- ph seca ne adduced a number of authorities to prove that that sup- 
ail exceed the quantity calculated upon by Lord John Russell trom 
all én three sources—Colonial, free labour, toreign, and slave grown. Great 
exertions to increase production in the East Indies, by the application ot 
capital and the introduction of improved machinery, are going On ; and 
already the anoual produce of sugar there is enormous. The inhabitants,a 
population of a hundred mullions, are large consumers of the article when 
the price is as low as 8 rupees, but when it rises to LL 1-2 they relinquish 
the use of it. He had every reason to believe that the quantity to be ex- 
ported would amoant to 100,000 tons. The introduction of the Otaheite 
cane had proved of immense advantage; its produce was not less than 
four tons an acre, while native cane would not produce one-sixth that 
quantity: the latter is lite larger than a man s finger, and not above six 
feet in length; the Otaheite is as thick as a man’s arm, and grows to the 
length of eighteen or twenty teel. Fro:n Mauritius not less than 60,000 tons 
is to be expected next year. Altogether, Lord George advanced the follow- 
ing as an estimate quite within the mark— 
From the West Indies...........--- +++ -+-- 115,000 tons, 





From the East Indies....-. ...--- ----------- 100,000 = 
From the Mauritils...-.. .-....---+-+-------- 55,000 
Total from our Colonies...--..--.------ 270,000 tons, 


Exclusively of the Foreign sugar from Cuba, Java, Siam, Penang, Manilla, 
China, &c., there may be expected nearly 300,000 tons; whereas the great- 
esiconsumption ever known in this country was 245,000 ons. Moreover 
there is astock on hand of 71,000 tons; exceeding by 10,000 tons the cor- 
responding amount last year, whilst the consumption has been less by an 
equal amount. He caiculated that there would actually be a surplus of 
110,000 tons. ‘ , ‘ 

Lord George next adverted to the West Indies. The sanguine expecta- 
tions entertained by the friends of Emancipation, of the labour of the 
Negroes in a state of treedom, had been bi.terly disappointed. ‘T neclimate 
was so enervating, that the Negroes, though stimulated by the offer of high 
wages, conld not increase the produee of tnein labour. Since their emalici- 
pation, these iabourers had produced very little more than a half, ana had 
never exceeded two-thirds as much as before. He had statements to show 
that while inthe Mauritins 300 free labourers produced not more than 500 
tons a year, the same number of slaves in Louisiana, Jabouring on a less 
fertile soil and exposed to a Jess genial climate, produced 1,400 tons, He 
stated this to show that it was not reasonable to expect that the West India 
planters should be able, with their free labourers, to compete with the 
slave labour of Cuba and Brazil, unless they had some protection, 

The House had been told that the state of our manufactures required that 
Brazii should be open to the produce of Mancheser and Birmingham— 
that Brazil would not take our manufactures because we would not take 
her sugar. That might be true; but if they gained Brazil they must lose 
the West Indies; and he had yet to Jearn in what respect any customers in 
Brazil or in Cuba could be preferable to their old customers in our own 
Colunies. In 1845 we exported to the West Indies goods tothe value of 
two and a half millions sterling, while to the Unitea States of America we 
exported to the amount of seven and a half millions sterling; being in the 
tormer case about 57s. 6d. tcr each inhabitant, and in the lauer independent 
country not above 7s. 1d. per head. 

Adverting to the revenue, be could not see the grounds upon which the 
Chancellor ot the Exchequer had a right to calculate upon a gain of 725,- 
529/. fiom his new duties. Although it were possible that a country which 
hac never consumed more than 246,000 tons before should next year con- 
sume 250,000 tons, his noble friend could have no such gain to the revenue 
as he had anticipated. ' 

Lord George addressed himself particularly to the subject of slavery,— 
He did not wish to blink the question: it was a question whether or not the 

eople of England would have the slave-trade and sugar at six shillings per 
hentend weight cheaper than at present, that was two-thirds of a penny per 
pound reduction; or whether they would have it at a somewhat higher 
price, and give no encouragement to the slave-trade. fie agreed with the 
sentiments expressed on a former occasion by Mr. O’Conuell!, that it was 
a farce to letin the slave-grown sugar of Cuba and pay for the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves in the West indies. [t was only necessary to place the 
question fairly before the people of England, and he did not fear for the re- 
sult. At the present moment the people of England paid half a million 
yearly for the purpose of repressing the slave-trade, and were they prepar- 
ed to contribute from 1,500,000/. to add to the profits and premiums of sla- 
very? Lord John Russel! had admitted that the effect of introducing slave- 
labour sugar would be, not to cause the price of East and West India su- 
gars to fall to the price of slave-growa sugar, butto make the prices of free- 

rown sugar and of s!ave-grown sugar meet—for sugar like water would find 
its level. If thus the price of slave-grown sugar were raised towards the 
price of free-grown sugar to the extent which was calculated, it would have 
the effect of raising the value of each slave 18/. per year more than it is at 
present: calculating the greater amount of work which the slave is made 
to perform, and assuming the lite of aslave under the lash not to exceed ten 
years, the estimated duration in Cuba, the additional value given to the slave 
would be for ten years 180/. The average price of a male slave, they were 
told by her Majesty’s Commissioners, Messrs. Hesketh and Grigg, was 81/. 
at Rio Janeiro, and the average price of all descriptions 64/. per head; and 
the extent of the traffic in slaves might be understood from the fact that one 
dealer in slaves, Manoel Pinto Fonseca, cleared 150,000/. in the year 1844 
by this infernal traffic. It appeored by the returns of slaves imported, that 
out of 16,200 slaves imported into Rio Janeiro in one year, Fonseca had 
imported 4,150. He had a fleet of ships to carry on the trade; and it ap- 
peared that at the present prices, if one slaver in five escaped capture it 
would pay the cost of all risk and loss and yield a sufficient profit : so that 
the House could form an idea of the effect which would be produced on the 
slave-trade by increasing the value of the slave 18/. a year, the value of the 
slave depending on the price of sugar. 

A letter had been published in the newspapers by Mr. Porter, arguing in 
favour of the application ot the principle of free-trade to sugar; and stating, 
that by adopting the opposite course men had ‘ placed themselves in oppo- 
sition to what we have a fair right to believe it is the intention of Providence 
in giving different climate and various productions to the nations of the 
earth; and that it 1s among our first duties to aid, so far as we know and 
can understand them, not to thwart or attempt to thwart the designs of the 
Great Parent of the Universe.” ‘ What!’ exclaimed Lord George, ‘ was 
the Great Parent of the Universe to be brought into partnership with the 
Government as a partisan of the diabolical slave-trade? [Cheers from the 
Protectionist Members.| We have always been taught to believe that the 
Great Parent of the Universe declared man-stealing and the shedding of 
man’s blood an abomination: and are we now to be told that He was to be 
called into partnership with Mr. Porter, the paid servant of the Crown, to 
encourage slavery in Caba and Brazil, and to give additional profit and pre 
mium to the traffic in human beings between Africa and America? Lord 
George quoted a narrative by an English sailor named Page, uf what he had 
witnessed when serving on board the Kentucky, a slaver belonging to Fon- 
seca. The brig left the coast of Atrica for Rio Janeiro with a cargo of 500 
slaves on board: they were placed in irons on the slave-deck, a part of the 
vessel between the deck and the beam, and only two feet ten inches in 
height; a bulk head divided the women and children from the men: in 
good weather the slaves were allowed to come on deck, but in bad weather 
they were kept below. On the day on which the vessel crossed the bar, 
the Negroes rose, got their irons off, and broke through the bulk-heads: the 
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captain armed his crew, who were principally Brazilians; and they fired | 


down through the hatches on the slaves, evidently looking upon the thin 
as good t. Few of the Negroes were killed or wounded. as they ha 
sheltered themselves from the fire. They were brought up the next day on 
deck, two or three dozen at atime, and were tried by Manoel Pinto Fonse- 
ca and the officers of the ship: and in two or three days afterwards, when 
they had all time to cool, forty-six men and one woman were hung or shot, 
and thrown overboard. The slaves were ironed together, and when they 
were hung, the mode of proceeding was to fasten a rope round their necks 
and draw them up to the yard-arm, which partially strangled them ; they 
were then let down to the deck and shot through the breast. Tinat was the 
way in which two were put to death; but when only one of two ironed to- 
gether was to be put to death, they laid his neck on the bulwark and cut off 
his head to save the iron, chopping off the legs of the unfortunate victim al- 
80, with the same view, that the iron which was attached to his companion 
might be saved; but when two were to be hung or shot, they threw them 
into the sea irons and all. About a dozen heads were thus chopped off ; 
and the Brazilians appeared to think it fine sport; throwing them and the 
legs which they chopped off into the sea. Could anything be imagined more 
devilish or internal than that? In {844, Lord Aberdeen stated that the 
average number of slaves annually imported into South America and the 
West Indies from Africa was not less than 100,000, and the returns showed 
that upwards of 10,000 were imported into the province of Rio Janeiro last 
year. The numbers imported into the Havana had decreased last year, ac- 
cording to the account furnished to Lord Aberdeen by the Commissary at 
Havana; but he said that, although the numbers had fallen off 25 per cent, 
it did not arise from a fear of British cruisers, but because the price of su- 
gar had failen. In Cuba, no fewer than 3,000 slaves died under the hands 
of the military in one year. Lord George repeated his remark, that the 
people of England would not grudge 1,500,000/. annually to put down the 
slave-trade. If Lord John Russell drew an argument from their inconsis- 
tency in refusing to consume slave-grown sugar while they consumed 
slave-grown cotton and tobacco, he valued that argument at nothing: it 
seemed to be nothing but the old argument of the highwayman and the 
sheepstealer, ‘If we are to be hanged for stealing a lamb, we may as well 
be hanged for stealing a sheep.” 

Mr. GEORGE BANKES seconded the amendment. 

The CHANCELLOR of tbe EXCHEQUER, Mr. WOOD, treated the 
subject under the three heads of Lurd George Bentinck— 

First, as to be question of supply. The measures of the late Government 
had proved a failure in so far as augmenting the supply was concerned ; 
and it was therefore incumbent upon the present Government to provide 
fresh sources from which sagar might be drawn. Of course the demand for 
sugar depended on the power of consumption; and he believed that were 
prices sufficiently low and the supply sufficiently large, it would be almost 
impossible to fix a limit to either power of consumption or demand. Expe- 
rience had shown that when the price was high consumption diminished, 
and vice versa: asa proof, he might mention that the quantity released 
from bond during the last quarter fell short by 10,000 tons of the quantity 


| taken out during the corresponding quarter of the last year. He did not 


agree in Lord George Bentinck’s estimate of supply ; and thought that Lord 
John Russell’s was more likely to hold true. With respect to supplies from 
the East Indies, Lord George Bentinck had himself admitted that if the 
price were to fall to a certain rate exportation would cease: it wouid there- 
fore follow that the measure which would have the effect of cheapening the 
article in the English market would cut off the supply from India. From 
the best authority it appeared that the price at which the consumption of 
sugar would extend in this country must not exceed 45s. duly-paid, or 31s. 
in bond. In fixing the differential duty at 21s., the object had been to bring 
down the price to the sum now mentioned. This was no doubt equal to a 
reduction of 5s. per hundredweight; but then it should be remembered, 
that the present price was unnaturally high. Were a duty of 23s. 4d. in- 
stead of 21s. to be added to the selling price of 24s. 3d.—the price without 
the duty of sugar corresponding to foreign slave-grown—the result would 
be 47s. 7d., or 2s. 7d. above the price necessary to induce extended con- 
sumption. By adding, however, 21s. to 24s. 3d., the requisite amount of 
45s. was made up. He did not think that prices would rise; he believed, 
on the contrary, that a fall was more likely to be experienced. As to the 
West India interest, he believed that its prosperity was bound up with low 
profits and large production: if inquiry were made at the large manufac- 








his informants had no wish to mislead or deceive him. How came it that 
India did not send that quantity? Because India had a dense population, 
and its inhabitants were preeminently a sugar-eating people. Sugar was 
almost their only luxury, and according to their means they indulged in it, 
But they scarcely ever consumed manufactured sugar; their sweetmeats, 
in which form it tnd povesagy' | used, were composed of the juice of the cane, 
in its unmanufactured state. He was rather pleased at the cause of the error 
he had fallen into, for the element that escaped his observation was the im- 
proved social condition of the people of India He was, however, 

to say, that, as far as his knowledge of India went, the fairy visions of Lord 
George Bentinck were not likely to be realized ; and he was afraid that 
Lord George was misled with respect to his calculations of the prodactive- 
ness of the Indian soil and Indian capital. If he had failed in his anticipa- 
tions with respect to the quantity, he need scarcely say that his anticipa- 
tions with respect to the price of sugar had also failed ; for, from 1841 up to 
the present time, sugar in bond had undergone no sensible diminution in 
price. Mr. Hogg quoted a resolution adopted by the East India and China 
Association since the Ministerial plan was promulgated to show that the 
East India interest were nowise alarmed at the consequences. Slavery 
had received encouragement from the very means adopted to suppress it. 
Sir Fowell Buzton himself admitted that all we had done was but a splen- 
did failare. In Cuba not merely had the cultivation of sugar increased, it 
ew almost be said to have sprung into existence under the system we 
had adopted to suppress the slave trade. 

Mr. GEORGE WILLIAM HOPE supported the amendment. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL explained how he came to the conclusion that he 
must support the Government measure— 

Atan early period of the session, he announced, on the part of the late 
Government, that it was their intention to give greater facilities and en- 
couragement to the admission of free-labour sugar. That measure, so 
proposed on the part of the Government, would have continued the exclu- 
siou from the markets of this country of sugar the produce of slave-labour ; 
but it would have admitted at lower rates of duty than the present that su- 
gar which is the produce of free-labour and of foreign countries, in compe- 
tition with sugar the prodace of our own ssions, From the many pe- 
culiarities connected with the case of the West Indian planters, he and his 
colleagues thought that in dealing with them they were justified in depart- 
ing from ordinary rules, and to provide for the 1 Rete of a considerable 
time before subjecting taem to competition with countries placed under 
very different circumstances. The engagements, too, into which the late 
Government had entered fur the suppression of the slave trade placed them 
in a peculiar position engagements in fact, that violated all the principies of 
international relations. Under these circumstances, it was their intention 
to give a further period to the colonists, particularly to the West India co- 
lonists, in order that they may be enabled to bear the competition with 
slave-labour sugar. The house had sympathised with the descriptiou which 
had been given by Lord George Bentinck of the abominations of the slave- 
trade; and if it could be shown that by raising the price of sugar 1d. or 
1 1 2d. a pound an effectual stop could be putto the horrors of that trade 
he believed that the public woud willingly submit to that further sacrifiee. 

Entertaining apprehensions whica he was afraid others did not entertain, 
that the measures now under consideration may give, ut first, a stimulus te 
the slave-trade, it was not without great reluctance that he had come to the 
conclusion to give his support to the proposal. ‘I do so on this groand—I 
am forced to consider other than the mere abstract merits of the question. 
{ am forced to consider the position of parties and the prospects of forming 
another Government. JI agree with the noble Lord, that there ougbt to be 
no sham and delusive opposition. I agree with the nobie Lord (George 
Bentinck) that if there be oppositiun to the measures of her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment, it ought to be an opposition intended and calculated to be fatal to 
that Government. | believe it would be possible by a combination to dis- 
place the noble Lord (John Russell ;) at least [ believe it would be possible 
by such a combination to prevent the present success of the measure the 
noble Lord has proposed. I think it would be possible, by the union of 
different parties, by appeals to the feelings and passions of the people of 
this country, to raise a temporary impediment to the success of the noble 
Lord’s measure. But | feel bound to ask myself the question, ‘ Is it con- 
sistent with my duty to sanction that combination, and to lend myself 
towards promoting it?” I think not” The late Government had beer 
displaced by a vote which was tantamount to a withdrawal of confidence. 


turers of this country, it would be found that that was the system which | He yielded respectfully to that decision; and Lord Jobn Russell was called 


they had fund to answer best. 


by her Majesty to form an Administration, apparently with the general 


Mr. Wood then went to the question of revenue; showing from the in- | concarrence of those by whom the late Ministry had been displaced. Lord 


creased expenditure which must take place in several departments, the ne- 
cessity of providing for it so as to steer clear of adeticiency. Should no 
increase take place in the income, a deficiency of 352,0007. may be appre- 
hended. Under the proposed duties, however, he expected to realize a sum 
which would do more than remove the chance of deficiency 

With regard to the proposition that the measure will give an impetus to 
the slave trade, Lord George Bentinck, notwithstanding bis harrowing des- 
cription of the mode in which the slave-trade is carried on, failed to show 
that the proposed measure would operate as an encouragement. Mr. Wood 
proceeded at considerable length to state the extent to which other commo- 
dities the produce of slave labour are introduced and consumed in this coun- 
try; showing also that the present policy for fm: stave labour had 
completely failed. ‘ You may as well say, or fancy, that you can lower the 
liquid in one vessel having a communication with another without atfecting 
the liquid in that other, as that you can secure the Continent from using 
slave-grown sugar to fill up the vacuum caused by your taking the free la- 
bour sugar. We have attempted to lay down a principle which cannot be 
carried out; while at the same time we deprive tine great body of the people 
ot that which has become an actual necessary of life.’ He believed that, 
on a fair trial, it would be found that free labour was cheaper than slave 
labour. He understood that at this moment the people of Cuba are so dis. 
satisfied with the result of slave labour that they are importing 3,000 tree la- 
bourers. 

Nothing can tend more to the development of the resources of the West 
Indies than the permanent settlement of this question. ‘ All they require is, 
as my noble friend said, though I say it in a sense different from that which 
he intended, to be let alone. They wish to be saved the annual discussion 
of this question, and the possibility of this House, year after year, reducing 
their protection and altering their position.’ 

Sir ROBERT INGLIS, opposing the measure, enlarged on the deadly 
effects of the slave trade. 

Lord SANDON looked upon the question as wholly different from what 
it was in 1841, when be brought forward his amendment to the Sugar duty 
proposals of the then Government. Then, the House had only to deal with 
Colonial sugars as opposed to Foreign; but since that time Foreign free 
labour sugars have been admitted into the British market. In 1845, when 
the proposal was made to make a distinction between slave grown and free 


8 to its wisdom. 
ment, which compelled the House to reconsider the question in all its bear- 
ings. Following out the theory applicabie to the subject, and referring to 
the experience of merchants, he could come to no other conclusion than 
that, when once they entered the foreign market, they practically entered 
the foreign market for slave grown as well as free grown produce. The 
distinction of free grown and slave grown sugar was a fallacy; by adopting 
which they might gratify their feelings, but they would not obtain their ob- 
ject, and would interfere with their own commerce. He had taken every 
means in his power to ascertain whether it was considered that the mea- 
sure proposed by Lord John Russell would have the effect of encouraging 
the slave trade: he had applied for information to disinterested parties, as 
well as to persons who had taken a most decided part in opposition to the 
slave trade, and to slavery in every shape; and the opivion distinctly ex- 
pressed was, that this measure was not Viewed asin any way likely to pro- 
Mote or encourage the slave trade. 

Mr. GRANTLEY RERKELEY [an owner of estates in Demarara] at- 
tributed the deficient supplies from the West lIndies to the want of labour- 
ers, It was the business of Guvernment to give facilities for the introduc. 
tion of labour. If this were done, no limits could be set to the productive- 
ness of the West Indies. A gentleman, well acquainted with West In. 
dian affairs, had asked him why the British Government did not place 
agents on the West coast of Africa, where the slave trade raged, to pro- 
mote voluntary emigration to the West Indies? The Gallinas and the 
Bight uf Benin would be proper localities for this purpose ; and their pre- 
sence there would keep slavers off the coast. ‘The present measure was 
said to be a measure ot free trade ; 
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the Government intended to carry out | 


John had made a proposal for the formal adjustment of this difficult and 
long-debated question ; and Sir Robert was prepared for that proposal. 
Looking at the opinion entertained by Lord John, and expressed in resdlu- 
tions moved by him or given notice cf to the House, Sir Robert could not 
have expected him to resume office without making such a proposal for the 
settlement of the question. 

It is better, perhaps, that the question should be thus met at once, than 
that the country should be Jeft in uncertainty. * There would be advantage, 
no doubt, in delay ; because there are parts of this measure that require 
serious consideration, and which I hope will yet receive serious considera- 
tion from the noble Lord. There is the question of the admission of 
molasses, and the adjnstment of the spirit-duties, matters which | hope will 
be well considered by the noble Lord. There is also the subject of addi- 
tional labour to our Colonies; though I have doubts whether this will, for 
some considerable time, be productive of any great effects. Give every 
encouragement you can to the immigration of free labour; and I think you 
ought to disregard imputations that you feel to be unfounded, such as that 
you are encouragiag the slave trade by so doing, if you are conscious that 
you are not. If you take care to place those coming into your Colonies on 
fair terms, [| am in favour of a tree encouragement of the immigration of 
labour, But with all the encouragement you can give, I am afraid there are 
many difficulties to surmount. Speaking in the first place of the West India 
Colonies, the expense of bringing the natives of Africa is very great; and, 
observe, unless you accompany the immigration of the males with a due 
supply of females, you encounter risks of the mostappalling kind. Of this 
I am sure, that for the purpose of promoting the ultimate success of the ex- 
periment it is of the utmost importance there should be a due admixture of 
women. Therefore it is that, entertaining less sanguine expectations of the 
effect of the introduction of free labour than do many who have paid more 
attention to the details of the subject, I hope the noble Lord and her Majes- 
ty’s Government will take to themselves the time to consider what are the 
benefits which they can give the West India proprietors, so as to enable 
them to enter into competition with countries where slavery still existe. 
However, I was putting the questicn—do I feel myself justified in entering 
into a combination for the purpose of displacing the noble Lord from the 
Government within six weeks from the period at which he acceded to it? 


| Gentlemen seem to think you may safely enter into that combination, for 
grown sugar which had never before been recognized, he expressed a doubt | that the noble Lord will still keep his seat. 


I do not know how he would 


A proposition was now made by her Majesty's Govern- | @¢t; but [ think the noble Lord, under the circumstances in which he ac- 


cepted power, being defeated in so important a measure as the present, 
would not only be prepared to abdicate power, but would be fully Justified 
ia doing so. [“ Hear!” from Lord John Ruesell.] Those who would 
compel him to abdicate power are bound to ask themselves whether, in the 
event of success, they are prepared to undertake the Government. (Cheers.) 
Why, there are c rcumstances in the history of every country when that 
question must be asked by those who enter into combinations to subvert a 
Government. Two Governments have exisied during the last SIX weeks: 
shall we have a third? (‘‘ Hear, hear.”) If so, on what principle? Shall 
it be the restoration of the late Government? (‘* No!” trom the Protec- 
tionists.) [ entirely concur in that sentiment. (Cbeers and laughter.) I 
do not think that the late Government, having withdrawn from office in 
consequence of the signification that they had forfeited the confidence of 
this House, if it were to tollow a course by which at the end of six weeks 
it might be restored to office, would be doing that which would be altogether 
creditable. (‘* Hear, hear.) What chance have they of increased means 
of governing this country? I believe none; and therefore all this only 
confirms the line I have taken, believing that it would not be for the benefit 
ot the country to displace the Government of the noble Lord. ( Cheers.) 
Well, then, with respect to others, the advocates of protection—l| mean to 
speak of them with all the respect that is due to their couscientious ad- 
vocacy of their own opiniuns; but at any rate they cannot be surprised 
that [ should not be willing to lend myself to a measure which would have the 
effect of placing in power those who are not only the advocates of protec- 
tion, bat who are bringing forward this resolution. not only tor the pu 

of defeating (be Ministerial measure, but of recalling and revoking that 


Free-trade principles; if that were the case, what right had they to re- | great change which has lately a place. There must be maay gentlemen 
strict the Colonies as to the localities whence they should seek their Ja- | in this House who cannot but cordially coucur with me in thinking that 


bour ? 
Sir JAMES WEIR HOGG would support the new Ministerial proposals 
the present policy having failed— 


In 1841 he had ventured on the dangerous sea of prophecy, and he would | action 


direct the particular attention of Lord George Bentiuck to its perils He 


defeating the noble Lord on one question, in order to make way for a Gov- 
ernment to succeed him who would be bound together by no common 
principle of g verning the country, would not be a creditable course of 
[ Cheers ] 

‘| for one am not prepared to take the consequence of the success of the 


stated that in 1842 there would be 100,000 tons of sugar received from In- | resolution of the noble Lord opposite, by displacing the noble Lord, and by 
dia. He did not make that statement rashly; he made every inquiry, and / being again restored to power; and it seems to me that the situation of 
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at the present moment, and the general aspect of affairs, compe- 
those who concar in the noble Lord’s (Lord George Beatinck’s) resolution 
to take the question into their serious consideration, what will be the result 
of displacing from power those who have held the Government for the 
last six weeks? If it could be shown that, in that event, a Government 
could be formed which would be enabled permanently to resist the intro- 
duction of slave-labour sugar into this country, then | should say, that the 
honourable Member for the University of Oxford, and those who sincerely 
concur with bim in thinking that all the risks of slave-labour sugar should 
be excluded from this country, would be justified in adhering rigidly to 
their principle. But what I| doubt is, whether in the present state of ub- 
lic opinion, and in the present state of parties and of the affairs o this 
country, any Government that could be formed would be able permanently 
to resist the introduction of slave-labour sugar. If this country could feel a 
confidence that such a Government could be formed, and the Colonies could 
fee! a confidence that the principle of excluding slave-labour sugar would 
be adhered to, they might acquiesce in the formation of such a Government. 
But is there any hope that any Government could permanently support the 
principle that articles of slave-labour produce should be revented from 
coming into this country ?’ Lord George Bentinck’s resolution itself did not 
affirm that slave-labour sugar shall not in any case be introduced. In fact, 
the resolution is very much the same resolution as that of the noble Lord 
the member for Liverpoo!, [Lord Sandon, ] in 1841; and it leaves the intro- 
duction of slave-labour produce into this country dependent very much on 
the supply there may happen to be of free labour produce: should the pro- 
duce fall short and prices rise, the amendment would, under certain condi- 
tions and modifications, admit slave-labour produce into this country. He 
doubted whether any Government could be formed on the principle embo- 
died in that amendment. He thought that all parties, both West lndian 
and East Indian, attached great importance to a —— law; and this is 
comprised in the Ministerial proposition. ‘I did not expect to have passed 
a permanent law this year, had | remained in office. | only contemplated 
a measure for continuing the present sugar-duties for the i year; and 
I greatly doubt if any Government that could be called to power would 
long retain office that proposed a measure thut did not involve provisions 
for the permanent settlement of this question. I think, therefore, that the 
Government has acted well in what they have done with regard to this 
question.’ 

Sir Robert concluded thus— 

*] shall not harass them [the Ministry] by a vexatious opposition on the 
details of this question. The advice [ give them is disinterested, and my 
advice is, that the noble Lord, intending to discourage slave-labour as much 
as possible, as his intention and aim must be, he will give the best encou- 
ragement he can to free-labour, and concert with his colleagues such mea- 
sures as may be calculated to enable those who have nothing but free-labour 
to depend upon to contend with the competition that they will have to en- 
counter, 80 as to give as little as possible encouragement to the abomination 
of slave-labour. Believing, then, that this measure, if obstructed now, 
must ultimately be carried, and believing that if it is to be carried no one is 
better suited to carry it than the noble Lord, I am come to the resolution, 
certainly not without reluctance, as I said before, of supporting the principle 
of the measure.’ 

Mr. PHILIP MILES believed that the effect of the measure would be | 
to throw out of cultivation many estates in the West Indies. The fault of | 
diminished production was attributable not to the planters, but to the Execu- | 
tive Government, who ever since emancipation was carried had refused to 
listen to any complaints the colonists had to make. It was the want of 
labour and the higt price they had to pay for it that had led to the present 
state of things. He himself had always been of opinion that emancipation 
had answered every object that was expected of it; and from what he had 
seen of Cuba and Louisiana, free-labour, if properly carried out, would be 
ar cheaper than slave-labour. 

Mr. BORTHWICK censured Sir Robert Peel’s speech; and declared 
that, whatever might be the consequences to the Ministry, he would on all 
occasions exclaim, ‘ Fiat justitia, ruat ccelum,’ and vote according to his 
conscience. It was said that the supply of sugar from the West Indies 
could be greatly increased: but what was this but the production of sugar 
by slave-labour? Were not the Pariahs on the bunks of the Ganges bought 
and sold? If not, who were bought and sold ? 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM (to whom Mr. Borthwick appeared to address 
this question) was understood to remark, that it was difficult to know who 
were bought and sold. [Lawghter.] 

Mr. HUME denied the truth of Mr. Borthwick’s remark about the ex- 
istence of slavery in the East Indies. There was not a native in Bengal 











who might not, if any attempt were made to coerce him, go to one of the | 


courts of justice and be set at liberty. He did not believe that the intro- 
dution of slave-grown sugar into England would kave any etlect on the 
slave-trade. Sir Robert Peel has avowed a different opinion ; but he gave 
No reason, nor could he. Mr. Hame believed with Sir Fowell Buxton, 
that all the measures adopted by this country to repress the slave-trade had 
only tended to promote it, and to increase the horrors of the middle pass- 

e. But while he entertained these views, he did not despair of putting an 
end to slavery. He was satisfied that we had it in our power to abolish 
that system, if we only pursued the right plan. Free-labour, if procured in 
abundance, would be found even cheaper to the planter tban slave-labour. 
Let the planters have free access to the labour-murket, and the temptation 
to reduce human beings to slaves would cease. Let Cuba and Brazil take 
the natives of Africa as slaves if they chose, tor, in fact, we could not pre. 
vent them, and let the West India planters take their labourers also from 
the shores of Africa—buy them as slaves if they so pleased, and set them 
free the moment they were landed in the Colonies. He was satisfied that 
if the whole or the half of what was expended in keeping up that portion 
of the Navy engaged in repressing the slave-trade were expended in one 
year in procuring labour for the Colonies, it would be the means of putting 
anendto slavery. Mr. Hume thought that for revenue reasons the West 
India planters ought tv have had longer time allowed them than that pro- 
vided for in the Government measure. Sugar in its cultivation required ar- 
rangements which other crops did not, and they should have given the plan- 
ters a longer period of time to prepare for the change. If the proposal 
could be altered in Committee, it certainly ought to be ; and he hoped to 
see the duty on sugar reduced to 10s.; he was satisfied it would b2 pro- 
ductive of great benefit to the country. 

Sir JOHN RAE REID declared that if the Government proposition were 
carried it would cause the total and complete ruin of the colonists. He had 
no hesitation in declaring this, when he had to state to the House, without 
reserve, that that very day, in consequence of the turn the debate had taken 
last night, and the probability of this measure being carried, as he had no 
doubt it would be, a decision had been come to by some of the most respec- 
table parties connected with the West Indies, and the fiat had gone forth for 

reventing the supplies being sent out fer cuitivating their estates there. 
Every practical man connected with the Colonies would bear him out in 
saying, that to compete with slave-labour, placed as the Colonies now are, 
is altegether impossible. 

Mr. BERNAL remarked, that what he was about to say would commit 
nobody but himself, as he was no longer a member of the Committee of 
Wes! India proprietors. With respect te the term of years to be given the 
West Indians, he cared not for it; he wanted to see the question settled 
once for all. Whatever might arise, let them have the solid substantial 
prospect of a settlement. The planters must prepare themselves for com- 
ing events by increased assiduity and skill, and by the adoption, he might 
almost say, of European modes of cultivation. He saw no other mode of 
meeting their difficulties, It was generally allowed that a large importation 
of iree-labourers was wanted. If it was asked where were they to come 
from, he would say, the coast of Africa. The African Negro was much 
better fitted for the purpose than the Indian Coolie, who, from his accustomed 
Ciet and habits, was not likely to prove so useful a labourer in paint of bod- 
ily strength and activity as the Alrican, nor was he so likely to amalgamate 
with the West Indians. The proposed period of contact, however—twelve 
months—was too short; and he hoped the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government would think well before he tied down the West Indian pro- 
prietor io that period. As to fiscal arrangements, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ought to throw aside existing difficulties and the representations of 
interested purtics, and act with energy upon the principles of free trade. 
The duties on West India rum and British spirits ought to be equalized, and 





| Disraeli proceeded to lend his aid, in his own peculiar manner, at great 


| adherence to the principles of commercial protection, and asserting that 
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ed, both in this country and ia the Colonies, and that free trade in sugar 
should be deterred until our West India Colonies were placed in a condi- 
tion to enable them to compete fairly with the foreigner whose produce was 
raised by slave labuur. Emancipation had succeeded morally, but econo- 
mically it had tailed; and the British Legislature, by its subsequent legisia- 
tion, had added te the difficulties which that act had entailed upon the colo- 
nisis, by limiting the means of procuring free-labour. Under these circum- 
stances it was upjust to bring the foreign slave-owner, with a full command 
of labour, into competition with the West Indian planter, thus fettered. The 
interest of the consumer was largely concerned in the question; but that 
intere-t would not be best consulted by throwing the sugar plantations of 
our own colonies out of cultivation. and making this country dependent on 
slavery for its supplies. He admitted that it was impracticable to exclude 
slave produce from consumption in this country ; . looking to our consump. 
tion ot coffee, cotton, and tobacco, it was impossible : but by that admission 
he did not preclude himself trom arguing that slave-grown sugar could be 
so admitted as to extend as little as possible the slave-trade. He mast, 
however, say he was siruck with the contrast between the simplicity of the 
commercial reform of the right honourable Barone:, and the compiication of 
the scheme of the noble Lord at the head of the Government. Not that he 
considered so much blame attached td the noble Lord and the right hon- 
ourable gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer on that account, as the 
had necessarily been burried in bringing it forward ; and he believed that if 
they had more time they could have prepared a measure of a sounder kind. 
But it was now evident that the resolutions of the Government would be 
carried ; and he trusted that in Committee the noble Lord would improve 
the measure, and thus advance the interests both of the consumer and the 
producer. In considering the vote he was about to give, he would not for- 
get the state of parties : he could not but feel that carrying the amendment 
would lead to an appeal to the constituencies of the country ; and that the 
cry of ‘ Cheap sugar’ on the one hand, and ‘ No slavery’ on the other, would 
be bandied from side to side. He had, therefore, come to the determina- 
tion, however reluctantly, to vote against the amendment: for he felt that 
by that course he best discharged his duty to his constituency, and best 
considered the real interests of the producers of sugar themselves. He was 
no party to placing the present Government in office: he did not approve of 
the means by which they obtained office ; and he did not think they were 
wise in accepting office with so weak and divided a party. But he felt 
strongly that the interests of this great country were too important to be 
made the object of party struggle. They could not afford to have a change 
of Government every six weeks 

Mr. DISRAELT, although an attentive listener to the speeches delivered 
in favour of the Government measure, could find no feature, no characier- 
istic, which made them answers to the speech of his noble friend Lord 
George Bentinck. ‘The Chancellor of the Eichequer appeared to him to 
have met the first proposition of his aubie triend by opposing to it an 
assumption, to the second an hypothesis, and tothe third a sopLism. Mr. 
Disrae\i was prepared to sustain all the positions of his nuble friend. | Mr. 


length, with much elaboration, and often with amusing point and verbal 
pleasantry, that do not bear condensation. ] 

Towards the close of his speech, Mr. D’Israeli was profuse ia compli- 
ments to Lord John Russell; and he expressed an opinion that Lord John, 
if defeated on this question, would not be called upon to resign. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL, in reply, reviewed the tendency of the amend- 
ment, and the speeches of Lord George Bentinck aud Mr. D'Israeli in sup- 
port of it. The amendment affirmed principles which went far beyond a 
mere condemnation of the Government proposal; it did so by declaring 


the Government measure is calculated te give a stimulus to slavery. In 
upholding the Anti-Slavery view of the question, Lord George Bentinck, 
in reply to the argument founded upon the introduction of cotton, copper, 
and other slave productions, had said that this was nothing more than jus- 
tifying one wrong by another. ‘But, Sir, 1 donot admit the wrong. 1 do 
not admit that it is wrong to take slave-grown cotton, or slave-grown rice, 
or slave-grown tobacco, or any of those other slave-grown productions. I[ 
do not admit that it tends to humanity, that it is wise, that it would further 
the cause of humanity in the world, if you were to declare that in your 
tariff, and in your customhouse-books, you would take an exact account of 
the means by which certain products were first produced, and afterwards 
brought to the vessel in which they were imported to this country. Will 
any mau say that that the commercial iniercourse of this great country with 
Aisa and Africa has not tended to mitigate those barbarous practices, and to 
mitigate slavery where it has existed in India and other countries; and, on 
| the whole, reviewing the state of the world, bas not produced a far more 
civilised and far more happy relation between man and man than would 
have been the case if you had proceeded on the narrow and exclusive 
principle of what seemed to be the humane, but which turned out to be 
the barbarous and injurious policy.’ He was sorry to hear the statement that 
several planters had seetoedl to discontinue the cultivation of their estates; 
he was sorry to find that there are people so dispirited ; but if other per- 
sons would take these lands, put machinery upon them, and cultivate 
them with vigour, there would be no better speculation in any English 
colony. Alluding to Mr. Disraeli’s theory of the tendency of this country 
to retrace its steps, Lord John said—‘ The honourable gentleman made, | 
think, some very curious remarks as to the policy of this country. His ob- 
servations led to the conclusion that this country always retraces its steps. 
A statement more unexpected by me could not have been made. No 
doubt, there may be particular cases in which Parliament may have found 
it necessary to modify its proceedings: but has this country ever gone 
back after it has adopted an improved system—aiter it has thrown aside 
the fetters of prejudices, and cast oif errors that are exploded? ‘That, Sir, 
is not the characteristic of the English people. I do not refer now tu what 
occurred in those times of violeuce when the Throne and the Parliament 
were scattered by the decisions of a House of Commons, acting with usurp- 
ed authority, and governing solely by the sword. But, speaking from those 
days when we have had anything like regular government, after the resto- 
ration of the house of Stuart, think there can be nothing more prudent, 
nothing more regular, nothing more beautiful to the readers of history, than 
ihe progress which this country has made In those days of which I now 
speak, personal liberty was not safe; the subject was liable to be seized 
and sent to a distant prison. The Habeas Corpus Act was passed to reme- 
dy that abuse. Has the country ever sotneed, its steps in respect to that 
statute? Hlave we ever since said that personal liberty ought to be de- 
pendent on the will of the Monarch? Has any body ever said that the 
Biliof Rights ought to be repealed, the censorship of the press restored, 
the Toleration Act repealed, the slave-trade revived, or Catholic disabili- 
ties re-enacted ?’ Lord John’s opinion was altogether opposite to Mr. 
Disraeli’s. He was convinced that ‘when questions have been ripened by 
discussion, and when the leaders of Parliament have taken their parts in 
any great measure which tends to secure the liberties of the people of this 
country, and when the mind of the country has been once awakened and 
has duly weighed the proposition, and the question has thus been settled 
and decided—when great questions which have been so determined have 
been finally determined, they have been carried without convalsion, and 
remained without risk of repeal.’ 
In allusion to the suggestion that defeat need not lead to the resignation 
of the Ministry, Lord John remarked, that if he were tamely to acquiesce 
in such a) amendment, it would expose his Government to contempt, in- 
jure the dignity of the Crown whose servant he was, and cause some dimi- 
nution even of the glory of the country. 
position which I should occupy if the resolutions of my noble friend were 
carried, against the first measure which I advised since I came into office— 
to hold power in that debased position, would be a permanent injury 
to the constitution of the country; and I should not be doing justice to 
my Sovereign if I continued, under such circumstances, to hold office 
any longer.’ 
The House divided—For the motion, 265; for the amendment, 185: 
Government Majority, 130. 
The House adjourned at half-past one o’clock. 
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—_—_———___—— 
Lorp CHAMBeERLAIN’s Orrice, Juty 27, 1846.—Her Royal Highness 
Princess Helena Augusta Victoria, third daughter of her Must Excellent 





sugar and molasses introduced into the breweries and distilleries of this 
country. He regretted to hear the statement of Sir John Reid that certain 
gentlemen connected with the West Indies had determined to abandon the 
Cultivation of their estates. That was not the course which he intended to 


Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, was baptised on Saturday 
last, the 25th inst.,in the Chapel within Buckingham Palace. 

_Master or tae Horse’s Orrice, Jury 9.—The Queen has been gra- 
Ciously pleased to appoint the Right Hon. Granville George Earl Gran- 
ville, to be Master of her Majesty’s Buck Hounds, in the room of the Right 
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*To hold office in the degraded 





by pur, v Woolhouse. 29th—A M Macbeth, Gent, to be Assist-Surg, v 


Dane, promoted in 11th Foot. 34th—LieutJ T Still to be Capt, by pur, v 
Dickenson, who retires : Ens M G Best to be Lieut, by pur, v Still; C Thor- 
old, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Best. 65th—Lieut D Campbell, from 
half-pay 57th Fvot, to. be Lieut, vy Marshall, appointed Paymaster ; Eus S 
Blake to be Lieut, by pur, v Campbell, who retires; J H Williams, 
Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Blake. 1st West India Regt—Ens T Clark to be 
Adjutant, v Bingham, who resigns the ower only Royai Canadian 
Rifle Regt—Lieut S Blake, from 65th Foot, to be Lieut v Knight, promoted. 
Brevet.—Capt J E G Elmsall, of the 13th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 
Hospital Staf—To be Assist-Surgeons to the Forces :—W Wesiall, 
M D;T Parr, Gent; and G F Fletcher, Gent. 
Memorandum.—Lieut John Pye Woolcock, 56th Foot, has beeu permi- 
ted to assume the surname of Pye, instead ot that of Woolcock, and 
should, therefore, be styled Lieut John Pye Pye. 
Office of Ordnance, July 18.—RI Artillery—Brevet-Maj J Eyre to be 
Lieut Col, v Smith. retired on full-pay ; Second Capt F Dunlop to be 
Capt v Eyre; Sec LtA H Graham to be Sec Capt, v Dunlop; Sec Lieut 
T Lambert to be First Lieut, v Graham. 
War-Orrice, July31.—5th Foot—Sec Lt A W Palmer to be First L by 
pur, v Sleigh, who rets ; G J Stewart, Gent, to be Sec Lieut by pur, v Palmer. 
6th—To be Capts, without pur—Lt J C Mansergh; Lt E Staunton. To 
be Lt’s without pur—Ens W L Pennefather, fm 19th Ft; Ens P A Mosse; 
Ens T F Pulestun, v Staunton. ‘To be Ens without pur—F A Sandwith, 
Gent, July 29; C H T B de Ruvignes, Gent, July 30; H King, Gent, v 
Mosse, July 31; C Clarke, Gent, v Puleston, Aug 1. 
19th—J G Anderson, Gent, to be Ens without pur, v Pennefather, pro 
in 6th Fi, July 31; 26th—Bt Maj I Paterson to be Maj without pur, v D’Ur- 
ban, who ret upon hf-pay; Lt C Cameron to be Capt, v Paterson. 
40th—Capt G A Stanley, fm h.-p Unatt, to be Capt, v R Nerman, who 
exch; Lt A A Nelson to be Capt by pur, v Stanley. who ret; Ens AR 
Rundle to be Lt by pur, v Nelson; the Hon WC W Coke to be Ens by 
pur, v Rundle; Lt J W Thomas to be Adj, v A A Nelson pro. 
5ist—Lt HSS Burney, from 25th Ft, to be Paym, v J Gibb, who retires 
upon hf-pay. 
60:h—Sec Lt G Warburton to be Frst Lt by pur, v Robinson, who ret 
F C Fletcher, Gent, to be Sec Lt by pur, v Warburton. 
68th—Capt M Mulkern, fm h.-p Unatt, to be Capt, v J E Dyer, who 
exch; Lt PCS Grant to be Capt by pur, v Mulkern, who ret; Ens J E L Gow- 
er, to be Lt by pur, v Grant; G Stevenson, Gent, to be Ens by p, v Gower. 
74th—Ens W K M’Leod to be Lt by pur, v Mayo, who ret; J C Taylor 
Gent, to be Ens by pur, v M’Leod. 
80th—Ens P F DeQuincey to be Lt without pur, v St John, who ret; W 
H Kerr, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v DeQuincey. 
85th—Capt B Taylor to be Maj without pur, v H J French, who ret upon 
nf-pay; Lt fT E Knox to be Capt, v Taylor. 
87th-—8t Maj F H Robe to be Maj without pur, v T O’Brien, who rets 
upon hf-pay; Lt W P Lea to be Capt, v Robe. 
Unattached—Bt Lt Col S R Warren (Maj on hf-pay Unatt) to be Lt Col 
without por. 
Brevet—Capt M Mulkern, 68th Foot to be Majin the Army, June 23. 
Staff—Maj VU’ Brien, 87th Ft, to be Dep-Adj-Gen to the Forces serving in 
the Leeward and Windward Islands (with the rank of Lt-Col in the Army), 
v Lt Col Hart; Maj WJ D'Urban, 26th Ft, to be Dep-Quarterm-Gen to the 
Forces serving in the Leeward and Windward Islands (with the rank of Lt- 
Col in the Army), v Lt-Col Archer; Maj HJ French, 85th Ft, to be Dep- 
Quarterm-Gen to the Forces serving at Jamaica (with the rank of Lt-Col 
in the Army), v Lt-Col Warren, who res. 

Memorandum.—The appointment of Mr Geo F Fletcher to be Assist-Surg 
to the Forces, on 21st July, 1846, has been cancelled. 
The Christian names of Ens M’Leod, 42nd Ft, are John Chethem, not 
Cheetham, as previously stated. 
Orrice or ORDNANCE, JuLy 30.—Ordnance Medical Department.—M 
Combe, Gent, to be Assist-Surg, v Savage, pro. 


—@—— 
PRINCE ALBERT’S VISIT TO LIVERPOOL. 


Never was the town of Liverpool so strongly and enthasiastically excited 
as on the present occasion of the visit of Prince Albert, who had kindly con- 
sented to lay the foundation stone of ‘ The Sailor’s Home,’ and to open the 
new dock, which for ages to come will be known by hisname. The ex- 
tensive arrangements made to give his Royal Highness an adequate recep- 
tion, and, through him, to pay homage and fealty to our Gracious Queen, 
gradually took ho!d of the pablic mind ; private individuals became roused, 
and the tide of enthusiasm throughout the whole town, and on the opposite 
shore, continued up to the Prince’s departure for London. 

THE PRINCE’S DEPARTURE FOR LIVERPOOL. 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert left London at six o’clock on the 
morning of the 30th of July. He was received at Euston-square by Mr. 
Glyn, the chairman, and Mr. Creed, the secretary of the London and North 
Western Railway, and Captain Hulsh, the Secretary of the Liverpool depart- 
mentof thegreat railroad concern. The train was accompanied to Liverpoo] 
by Mr. Glyn, Mr. Creed and Captain Hulsh, and the journey performed in 
5 hours and 31 minutes. For safety, orders had been given that the Prince 
should not be conveyed in less than 5 1-2 hours. But so perfect were all 
the arrangemerts, under the direction of the above gentlemen, aided by the 
experience of Mr. Charles Lawson, the deputy-chairman, that the whole 
journey could, with perfect safety, have been accomplished in four hours. 
From London to Wolverton (52 miles) the time occupied was sixty eight 
minutes ! 
The Prince was accompanied to Liverpool by Lord Morpeth, the Mar- 
quis of Abercorn, Lord Ingestre, Lora Lennox, Colonel Bouverie, and G, E. 
Anson, Esq. 
The carriage that conveyed the Prince from London to Liverpool was 
one which the directors of tne company had expressly built some time back 
for theuse of her Majesty and His Royal Highness it is beautifully fit- 
ted up, lined with blue satin, and having the royal arms emblazoned on 
the top. A supply of portable gas had been provided for the royal visitor, 
in the event of light being required on the upward trip. Richly gilt in- 
side and out, with the body of a fine chocolate colour, it presents, asa ve- 
hicle, every requisite to charm the eye, and impart comfort to the inmates, 
The windows are of plate glass, and great taste, as well as great expense, 
have been bestowed upon it. 
Atevery station, from London to Liverpool, and at various other places 
on the road, were thousands and thousands collected to pay homage to the 
husband of our beloved Queen, as he passed like the flight ot the swallow 
along the iron railway, from the British Metropolis to this great northern 
emporium ofcommerce. On the arrival of the train at Birmingham the 
Mayor and commandant of that military depot were in attendance when 
the Prince’s train passed onward to Liverpool. At thirty-one minutes 
past eleven o'clock the stately train descended the tunnel [which is nearly 
one and ahalf miles, ranning completely under the town], and entered the 
station at Lime-street. 


HIS ARRIVAL AT LIVERPOOL. 


The Prince alighted from his state carriage upon a platform, covered 
with crimson cloth, and was received by the Directors of the railway, a 
portion of the Town Council, Lord Fitzclarence, Lord Sandon, Lord Tal- 
bot, and a number of gentlemen resident at Liverpool. A guard of honour 
and an escort of the 4th Light Dragoons were in atteudance, As the train 
entered the station the band struck up ‘ God save the Queen,’ the cannons 
fired, the bells rang merrily, every hat was off, every eye was fixed upon 
the illustrious stranger, and every tongue whispered ‘ blessings, and happi- 
ness, and honour attending the husband of Queen Victoria, and the father 
of England’s tuture movarch.’ Every point which commanded a view of 
the station was crowded with spectators, whose hearty cheers appeared to 
gratify the Prince, and the noblemen and gentlemen that accompanied 
him. The neighbourhood of Lime-street presented at the time we men- 
tion, a scene of unusual animation. Thousands of persons, anxious to get a 
glimpse of the royal visitor, had congregated there, and, as usual in such 
gatherings, the fair sex outnumbered the males, All the passages leading 
to the railway entrance were blocked up, but the police arrangements were 
excellent, and nothing occurred to mar the general satisfaction. 

The Prince shook hands with Lord Sandon, Lord Fitzclarence, and two 
other gentlemen present He then walked forward, and took his seat in his 
own private carriage, in which we observed Lord Merpeth and G. E. An- 
son, Esq. 


At this moment a laughable contre-temps occurred. A cheap train had 


pursue. He was resolved rather to look te increased energy to enable him | Hooourable James Alexander Earl of Rosslyn, resigned. arrived a few minutes prior to the appearance of the Prince, cone 
to meet the competition by which he would be surrounded; and he would! Down tne strret, Juty 28.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint | sisting, for the most aol of bluff, hearty mechanics, some of them at- 
say to others who wete similarly situated as himself, ‘Do not despair ; do Captain Charles Grabam and Commander Ger rge James Hay, of the Koyal | tired on a humble wel vet, and being anxious to gratily a natural curiosi- 
not waste og energies in vain regrets,, He called upon the Government |, Navy, to be Companions of the Most Honourable Military Order of the | ty, they ensconced themesives tor a time out of sight, in the darkness of 
to reconsider the details of their plan; and expressed his approval of the Bath. she tunnel and elsewhere : but when the Prince arrived they emerged from 
suggestion to appropriate sume part of the money spent in keeping cruisers THE ARMY. their hiding-places into the broad glare of the day, and mixed with the 
on the coast of Africa, to the formation of an emigration-fund, under the War-Orrice, July 21 —11th Foot—-Assist-Surg R Dane, M.D,from 29th | pride of Englishmen, amongs' the noble and well-dressed groap which sur- 


management of well-trained agents. 

Mr. BARKLY was for free trade in sugar, as he was for free trade in 
corm; and having voted in favour of the latter when proposed by the right 
honourable Baronet, he could not withhold his assent from the former when 
brought forward by the noble Lord. He wished, however, in dealing with 


this question, that due consideration should be given to all interests concern. 


Foot, to be Surg v West, deceased. 


hales 


12th—Ens G R Littlehales, to be Li, 
by pur, v Holder, who ret; H A Norris, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Little- 
13th—Captain J EG Elmsall, from half-pay Ist Dragoon Guards, 


The appearance of these hardy sons of toil, 
at such a moment, seemed greatly to disconcert the railway authorities, who 
had taken, as they imagined, extraordinary pains to make this company se- 
lect. The Prince was dressed in a plain coat, gray striped pantaloons, dark 


rounded his Royal Highness. 





Rattra 








to be Captain, v Brevet-Major H C Wade, who exchanges Lieut D 
y tobe be Capt, by pur, v Elmsall, who retires; Ensign J F . 
Woolhoue to be Lieut, by pur, v Rattray; R Peel, Gent, to be Ensign, , sequent events of the day, the band of the order of the garter. 


vest, and light handkerchief. He wore across his breast, as during the sub- 
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His Royal Highness lefi the statiou in about five minutes after bis arrival, 
escorted (ing body of the 4th Light Dragoons, who had been des tched * 
Liverpool for this especial occasion, (for be it Known to our Colonial an 
‘American readers that this great town and port, numbering neatly 500,000 

eful and loyal inhabitants, has no barracls, and requires nu soldiers to 

eep them in order,) and proceeded at a slow trot to his temporary resi- 
dence in St. Anne’s street, used by the Judges when at Liverpool on the 
northern circuit. . hich 

Here the Prince remained about three-quarters of an hoor, during whic 
he partook of some refreshment; and, after dressing, entere the royal a 
riage, and proceeded through St. Anne street, Islington, Lime street, ro ~ 
street, Church street, Lord street, and Castle street, to the Town hall. ; e 
whole line of streets presented a scene, in our brief space, not to be ¢ “7 
cribed—fiags, banners, wreaths of flowers, and thousands of spectators _ 
every nook and corner, even to the chimney top, where a glimpse could be 
caught of ‘ the observed of all observers.’ ay" 

At about twenty minutes past twelve, a loud cheer from the popu me a- 
cing the Castle street front of the Town hall, announced the approac + 
some person of distinction. It was the Mayor’s state carriage ; and the by- 
standers had been most industriously informed that the Prince was to go 
here, there, and every where, in the Mayor's carriage (a close shut or 
cle), which would have afforded his worship what he desired, the exclusive 
privilege of seeing the Prince This we repeatedly contradicted, knowing 
that Royal carriages had been ordered to Liverpool. Our assertion was 
doubted; however, our authority we knew to be indisputable ; and we as- 
sured our friends that the people of Liverpool would see the Prince passing 
through the streets in an open carriage and four, and her Majesty’s subjects 
would have the gratification of being gracefully and kindly recognised by 
the illustrious visitor. On the carriage drawing up at the Town hall door 
out jumped the Mayor and our excellent Recorder; the former gentleman 
informed the company tbat the Prince had gone to St. Anne street, and 

i cted shortly. : Y 
ag aoe 8 after, = the members of the Council, he desired 
them on the entrée of his royal highness, to walk in parties of four, arm-in- 
arm, up the grand staircase to the ante-reom, where the address would be 
presented. He also took the opportunity of stating, that it would be con- 
trary to etiquete to salute the prince with a cheer on his arrival. At this 
stage of the proceedings, Mr. Henderson, the popular and kind-hearted 
Recorder, arrived, dressed in his official costume, with wigand gown. The 
appearance of this legal functionary, so attired, caused an audible ex- 
pression of merriment, in which he good-humouredly joined, and then 
commenced a volley ot friendly badinage with the parties , in his immediate 
vicinity. Mr. Henderson beard and retorted the jokes at his expense wilh 
much humour and readiness, 

PRESENTATION OF THE ADDRE 

Ata quarter to one o'clock, the clattering of horses’ hoofs announced 
the arrival of the prince. He was preceded by a guard of honour, and ac- 
companied by the vociferous cheering of the multitude. The soldiers on 
duty at the entrance presented arms, and his royal highness, descending 
his private carriage, was escorted into the vestibule by the Aldermen and 
Town Council and Town-clerk, who proceeded up the grand staircase 
leading to the spleudid suite of rooms on the first floor. Our Town-hall 
has recently undergone some new embellishments, and it to-day presented 
the most elegant and unique appearance that can be imagined. The head 
of the staircase was filled with the choicest shrubs, which blended with 
the embellishments of the walls, statuary, &c. in a most charming manner. 

Upon reaching the small drawing-room, which was already almost filled 
with elegantly dressed ladies, the address was read by the Recorder, and 
afterwards presented to the Prince. The address, which had been most 
elegantly engrossed upon a scroll of parchment, richly gilt, illuminated in 
the margins, and embelished, was as follows :— 


‘TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT. 


* The Humble Address of the Mayor, Aldermen. and the Burgesses of the 
Borough of Liverpool. 

‘ May it PLEASE your Royat Hicghness—We the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses of Liverpool, desire to greet your Royal Highness with a cordial 
welcome, and to express the satisiaction and joy which the arrival of a 
Prince so exalted in station, and so justly entitled to every tribute of respect 
and esteem, has diffused throughout this loyal borough. y 

‘ This visit to a seat of mercantile industry, your consent to sanction and 
grace by your presence the opening of new accommodations to trade and 
shipping, and your purpose to take part in founding an institution for the 
advantage and welfare of sailors al this port, are manifestations to us most 
gratifying of your princely regard for the commerce of that wide empire, 
with the destiny and history of which your Royal Highness, in sacred anion 
with our Most Gracious Sovereign, is s0 auspiciously, and, as we fervently 
hope, so lastingly connected. 

* Our town boasts not of monuments of ancient art and magnificence, but 
the flags which, from every quarter of the globe, countless in number, now 
wave in sign of welcome on the waters and along the shores of the Mersey, 
attest the successful energy by which, under the blessing of Provideice, 
the port of Liverpool has been rendered conducive and subservient to the 
progress of manufactures, the intercourse of nations, and the ger of 
mankind; and we trust that a view of various public works and buildings 
now advancing to completion here will satisfy your Royal Highness that a 
spirit of useful enterprise still lives amongst us to derive fresh vigour and 
encouragement from the proceedings of this day. 

‘ Filled with sentiments of the most respectful attachment and regard, we 
pray that your Royal Highness may long share the happiness of a Queen 
who reigns in the hearts of her subjects, and with her continue to adorn the 
loftiest sphere with a brilliant example of public and private virtue.’ 

During the reading of this address we stood near to his Royal Highness, 
and we were much delighted with his bright benevolent countenance, which 
became most pleasingly animated as the reading proceeded. On its con- 
clusion the prince, in the happiest and most graceful manner, delivered the 
following reply :— 

‘| experience the greatest satisfaction from the cordial welcome which 
the address you have just presented to me gives me upon my arrival in this 
town. 

‘Il am glad to perceive that my coming amongst you, in order to take 
part in two ceremonies, connected with your mercantile industry and en- 
terprise, should have been gratifying to you, and, on my part, | have only 
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gratifying nature. When about half-a-mile from the Prince’s Pier, the 
scene was exceedingly d. The warm rays of the sun illuminating the 
parkling waters beneath the multitude of decorated vessels gliding over, 
or lying calm and motionless upon the tide, the display of banners, the re- 
joicing of the multitudes, all these associated in the mind of the beholder, 
with the noble obgect that led to it, contributed to create and exercise feel- 
ings such as are not commonly experienced by the most patriotic or sensi- 
tive. The poet, revelling in the sublimity of an inspired gift. the painter 

developing the sublimest touches of his art, might essay to convey an idea, 
of it. But something more than mere descriptive powers is really neces- 
sary faithfully to unfold it to the imagination. The genius of commerce, 
the angel of benevaleane, the spirits that brood and preside over national 
and individual fame, were a)l assembled, as it were, at this great carnival of 
the deep, bringing with them the overawing influence they at all times im- 
pose. It looked like a complete epoch in the world’s history—a festival 
of nature to be looked upon and treasured through the most distant ages of 
the future. The connection in itself was one of rejoicing. To see the 
Princes of the land taking an interest in, and lending a helping hand in 
urging on the triumphant chariot of commerce, as the great forerunner of 
civilisation and Christianity. In the deep reflection of the covtemplative, 
the scene that appeared spread out as a scroll, was not one which re- 
ferred merely to the pleasure of the moment, but the great hereafter, dis- 
closing the Lente, and showing advantages that in time must result from 
the happy event which has made us better acquainted with the Prince Con- 
sort of England. 

The ‘ Fairy’ was several times stopped at the request of tho Prince, 
who was anxious to obtain some particulars relative to the navigation of 
the river. 

From the Rock Fort, also from the mail steamers and other vessels at an- 
chor in the Sloyne and throughout the river, numerous salutes were fired. 
Indeed, owing to the cheap trains or cheap steamers having been run from 
every surrounding town from which there is an easy communication, as 
well as from many ports in Ireland and Scotland, the river presented an ap- 
pearance more animated than had ever been witnessed. It had been com- 
puted, and we believe correctly, that Liverpool on this occasion, had an 
influx of half a million of visitors 


OPENING OF THE ALBERT DOCK. 

The ‘Fairy’ then proceeded southward for the Albert Dock. We have 
previously accompanied the royal visitor on his visit to the Town-hall, 
and excursion over the bosom of the fine old Mersey; we now come to 
the first of the great objects which has been the means of making us 
more intimately acquainted with the good and promising qualities of our 
noble prince. At the first glance it is an object of congratulation ; on a 
second glance it is allied to the prosperity of our town, vur country, our 
world. Asa medium of promoting honest industry and scattering far and 
wide the fruits of labour and the productions of natare—as opening a 
channel for intercourse with every clime and nation under the sun—as 
a helpmate to civilisation and her sister genius Christianity, it is creditable 
to the town, and shall add glory to the mightiest. 

It was about half-past two o’clock when the ‘ Fairy,’ preceded by several 
well-manned boats, approached, amidst tumultuous applause, the closed 
gates of the new dock, as yet unemployed, and only waiting the royal 
sanction to bring its resources into requisition. The scene at this moment 
defies description, and puts the imagination on the alert to discover any- 
thing in the wide annals of the past that could vie with it. 

Nearer and nearer drew the ‘ Fairy’ Queeo—deeper, deeper grew the 
interest, until auxiety almost lost sight of its twin virtue, prudence. All eyes 
were turned in the direction of the entrance; the beautiful little yacht, 
amidst aloud salute and the shouts of the multitude, swiftly glided through 
the yielding gates. Every hand and voice was raised, while those who, 
through the courtesy of the Dock Committee, had been accommodated with 
Seats, stretched their sight over the enlivening scene. The royal boats, 
with their jolly tars, saluted her by raising their oars, the military baud at 
the same instant commencing ‘ Rule Britannia.’ Having fairly entered 
the dock, the ‘ Fairy’ made for the centre, and then completed a circuit 
round it, from west to north, stopping alongside the east side, soon followed 
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ness’s demeanour throughout was perfectly easy. He was attired in an 


invisible green dress coat, light vest, a printed neckerchief, and trowsers of 
grey mixture. 
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BRITISH DOMINION IN CANADA. 


From the Montreal Herald, Aug. 13. 

The Courrter des Etats Unis, 2 newspaper published in New York, has 
latterly been taking a great deal of interest in Canada, for the amiable pur- 
pose of exciting the French Canadians to revolt against British rule. 

Le Canadien of Quebec, has already answered one of its articles, and on 
the 5th inst., it replies to another. 

The Courrver had called the Canadien ‘a partisan of British dominaton 
in Canada,’ and then goes on to state, that there are three classes openly or 
secretly opposed to the complete liberation of Canada, namely, office-hold- 
ers, who live on the patronage of Kingland, large proprietors, who live on 
the remains of the feudal system, and the Roman Catholic Clergy. He 
then alludes to a supposed jealousy between the Clergy of the Parishes and 
those of the seminary of St. Sulpice, and asserts that a recent mandement of 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Montreal against secret societies, is directed 
against the Society ot St. Jean Baptiste, because that Society, according to 
the writer’s notions, is ‘ the great tree of independence, of which all nation- 
ality bears within itself the seed and the bud.’ 

pon this, Le Canadien goes on to remark as follows :— 

‘ Le Canadien is ‘‘ the partisan of British dominion in Canada.” It is his 
privilege and his duty to be so. He is the partisan of British dominion in 
Canada, as the @ourrier no doubt is of French dominion, not only in France, 
but in all countries which make up the French Empire. Were it otherwise 
with the Courrier, we must have been labouring under a very false idea of 
his patriotism. Is the native of Corsica, of Bourbon, of Martinique, of Gua- 
daloupe, of Cayenne, or of Pondicherry, less a French citizen, than a native 
of France? And would an act of treason on his part, towards the French 
Government, be less culpable in the eyes ofthe Courrier? But Le Canadien 
is not a blind partisan of British dominion either in Canada or elsewhere 
He is # partisan as well from conviction as from feeling. He knows that 
that dominion is based upon reciprocal rights and duties,—is founded, as 
Mr. Gladstone says, iv. his despatch of the 3rd of June, not only in common 
traditions of the past, or hopes of the future, or simplicity of origiu, of laws 
and customs, which can apply to but one portion of our population, but on 
a larger and more solid foundation, upon protection given on one side, and 
submission freely and loyally rendered on the other ; in fine, upon ‘hose re- 
lations which bind men and communities together, as well as upon the strict 
amalgamation of national interests. And certainly he labours under a griev- 
ous mistake who says that the domination has not been beneficial in Canada, 
had it done no more than preserve the country from the horrors of the first 
French Revolution, and made it pass, without shock cr violence, from the 
ancient regime of France to the enjoyment of constitutional liberty, while 
France herself, to compass her liberty, tore out her bowels, spilled her pur- 
est blood upon the scatlold, and, by turns, passed from anarchy to despot- 
ism, and from despotism again to anarchy. 

‘ We are using the mildest language we can in speaking of that revolution. 
As to that of 1830, which is held up by the Courrier, as a model for “the 
young and vigourous race of Canada,” we know how and by whom it was 
effected, and who has profited by it. We know also that the honest and 
generous Lafitte was not the only one who has asked the pardon of God and 
man for the part he took in it. 

‘In spite of the revolution of 1830, and notwithstanding that the Courrier 
holds it before us, the family of the Bourbons still reigns in France. That 
revolution has only substituted a younger branch for the elder. Has France 

ained anything by the substitution either in external or internal liberty % 

his is a questicn in which we have no interest, and in which our opinion is 
worth as little as that of the Courrier upon matters purely Canadian, which 
ae decides ab hoc et ab hac without even understanding what he is talking 
about. 

‘It may, however, be permitted to us to remember, as to internal liberty, 
that royalty had promised that there should be no more persecution of the 





by the William Stanley, a vessel with her yards crammed to the topmast, 
and a variety of other smaller ones. 

In the course of a few minutes the temporary staircase, covered with 
crimson cloth, was lowered on the ‘ Fairy,’ and his rvyal highness ascend- 
ed, amidst vo ciferous cheering from the assembled crowds. 


THE DEJEUNER. 


The ceremony of opening the Albert Dock being concluded, the Prince 
and special guests, amounting in all to upwards of eleven hundred, retired 
by means of a temporary staircase, erecied for the purpose, to that portion 
ot the warehouses connected therewith, arranged and fitted up for the re- 
ception of bis Royal Highness. It was both spacious and airy, and though 
suitable for anything rather than a royal banquet, displayed in its decura- 


tons aa amount of good taste seldom met with even in the metropolis. | hot only on material interests, but also upon honour end daty, aud that the 
The walls were covered with tri-coloured glazed linen, fluted from ceiling | 


to floor, and thrown into a variety of shapes. ‘The iron pillars were bere | 


press, and yet there never was greater since the period of its institution ; 
and as to external liberty, there are many persons in France, and in other 
countries, who doubt if the government of Louis Philippe dared, like that of 
Louis XVIIL., or that of Charles X., to invade Spain or make the conquest 
of Algeria, without the consent of England and in opposition to its protesta- 
tions and threats. 

‘The Courrier des Etats Unis, which calls itself the organ of the Franco- 
American population, is perhaps too much devoted to certain interests to 
| see the greatness of the injury, or of the compliment, which he offers to 

the best and noblest of these populations, in treating their fidelity to the 
English Government as the “ Adelity of the dog,” and as “a political Quixo- 
| tis (dongvichotisme politique.”) ‘he Courrier in the excess of its Anglo- 
phobia bas doubtless forgot that there may possibly be a fidelity fuunded, 


French Canadians being Catholics, may make of that fidelity a matter of 


conscience, and do not believe themselves called upon, like certain modern 


and there gilt, and ornamented in other respects The tables were eleven | politicians more advanced in civilization, to change their oaths as often as they 


in number, ten of them running along the room, the royal table running 


bouquets, wreaths, crowns, and devices of flowers, fixed in vases and 
ewers, or suspended from the ceiling, presented themselves, giving it all the 


| 


| do their clothes. Canada would willingly dispense with the efforts of the 
across at the extreme end, and elevated upona platform, On every hand 


Courrier des Etats Unis for its ‘‘regeneration” in this sense, and for its 
“independence. 


‘ Besides the three classes of men, enumerated by the Courrier as “ op- 


appearance of fairy land. Behind the chair of the royal guest and his | posed openly or secretly” to what he calls *‘ the complete liberation of Ca- 
suite, was the royal arms and standard surrounded by a decoration of flowers, | nada,” there 1s another of no less importance ;—that is the mass of the 
and the court servants in attendance. The majority were ladies, and | Canadian people, whom there will be some difficulty in engaging tw forfeit 
arranged in all the fascinations of dress as well as those of person. ‘Truly , their honour and duty, especially when they do not comprehend those good 
it might be said that the witches of the county, invoked by an overruling | Apostles, who on one hand preach to them an imaginary liberty to Canada, 
power, had assembled round the British anchor, to see it cast in the deep | while on the other they support aud extol a slavery, unhappily too real, for 
waters of national and commercial enterprise. One feeling seemed to per- | Louisiana, and while they believe that they ought to be moved by other 


vade—one hope appeared to animate—one manifestation of joy sat on all— | 
lending interest to the occasion, aud crowning with a remembrance that | 


interests than theirs in failing into such contradictions. 
‘The Courrier tells us that “the enemies of independence,” of “ the 


bafiled the mind of the oldest inhabitant in the town, to recall a bygone | complete liberation of Canada,” are on one side “ place-men who live by 


time when Liverpool bad been associated with such a display, 


the patronage of England, and who find that patronage excellent at least 


The Prince was conducted to his seat (preceded) by the chairman, Mr. | for them.”” We have net the happiness—if it be one—to be oue of those 
Moore. The repast, which was not only sumptuous but very conveniently | mep, but we most cheerfully consent, that they should continue for ever in 


arranged being concluded, 


place, provided they do their duty, rather than see introduced among us that 
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_The Chairman rose and said—May it please your Royal Highness: La- frighifal system of corraption which is demoralizing the Aterican people, 
' followed the bent of my own inclination in at once responding to your kind | dies and gentlemen, by the gracious permission of his Royal Highness, I am | aud which the Courrier itself denounces so often, and with so much elo- 
invitation. privileged on this joyous occasion te propose the health of our sovereign | quence. The principle that in the struggles ot parties, “ to the victors be- 
' ‘Your expressions of loyalty and attachment to the Queen cannot fail | Lady, the Queen, (Applause.) In doing so, I trust the cheers which have | long the spoils,” Is It, yea or nay, the rule which the Courrier would desire 
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to be most satisfactory to me, and, I am sare, will he felt as such by her 
Majesty.’ 

‘Lhe presentation of the address being concluded, his Royal Highness iuv- 
spected several of the state apartments, and conversed with his suite and 
others, and alter a short interval left the Town-hall, to embark in the yacht 
on the river. On descending the staircase his Royal Highness stopped for 
a moment to contemplate the beautiful statue of the late Mr. Canning, by 
Gibson, and as well to remark on the beauty of the embellishments otf the 
elegant dome of the building; and then amid the smiles of lovely faces, 
and bowing in the most affable manner to the company, departed. The 
Prince and suite then proceeded in the royal carriages down Water-street 


to tbe Egremont Pier, the whole neighbourhood of which was crowded 
with thousands of spectators. 


THE EXCURSION ON THE RIVER. 


His Royal Highness and suite reached the pier at about half-past one 
o'clock, to the satisfaction of the assembled crowd; and amid general ap- 
plause from all im sight of her, the ‘Fairy’ received her royal passenger 
on board, and immediately commenced steering in the direction of the 
Black Rock, thas passing the Clarence and Waterloo Docks, in sight of 
the opposite ferries, affording the Prince an opportunity of seeing the locali- 
ties by which the river is bounded, and the spectators an opportunity of 
seeing his Royal Highness, who appeared delighted with the splendid view 
that presented itself to the eye, and frequently moved his hat in acknow- 
ledgement of the greetings thus borne to his ear, viva voce. Continual 
salutes were fired on both sides of ths river, and from several fine vessels 
lying at anchor. His Royal Highuess, during the excursion, frequentiy 
engaged in conversation, asking questions relative to the geographical situa: 
tion of the locality. Sol shone forth beautifally and brightly ; arrayed in 
his golden habiliments, he majestically revelled in the grandeur of mid day, 
lighting up the town witha brilliance such as must perbaps have presented 
itself, when, for the first time, he obeyed the divine command, and rolled 
iuto existence with surpassing glory crowned ‘like the god of this new 
world.’ The sky was clear, arched, and radiant with the ‘ true blue’ of 
Old England, as though the ‘spirits of the vasty deep’ had imparted to it 
the national tint as emblematic of the time and event. Occasionally a 
light cload might be discovered wending its way, as if excited to behold 
the magnificence of the scene. The river was literally covered with 
barques of every dimension and description, from a three-decker crowded 
with manly arins and stout hearts, down to the pigmy cockle shell, with ils 
solitary occupant. The fiag that’s braved a thousand years waved proud 
ly over its ocean home, and the wooden walls of Britain looked, as they 
were wont to do, when under the guardianship of a Nelson they floated 
over the deep, to repel the encroachinents of attempted invasion. The 
Union Jack at the mast-head, and the various pendants streaming in every 
direction, gave token of universal joy, inspiring feelings of au unusually 





been heard by his Royal Highness to-day will reach her Majesty, and con- 
vey to her, through the medium of his Royal Highness, the respect, the duty, | 
avd the loyalty of the people of Liverpool. 1 give you the health of ber 
Majesty the Queen, and long may she continue to reign in the hearts of her 
people, as she now does, and in their affectionate regard and esteem.’ 

The toast was drunk with nine times nine, and one cheer more. 

A short time having elapsed, 

The Chairman again rose and said—Ladies and Gentlemen, | have now | 
the honour to propose the health of our illustrious and distinguished guest, | 
who has honoured us with his presence on this occasion. (Much cheering.) | 
It contrasts strongly with by-gone time, when we see the princes and nobles | 
of the land assembled among the merchants and trading community of the 
country. The trading community has contributed largely to the greatness 
of this country. Every thing that goes from this remarkable island to every 
part of the world is accompanied with the message of peace and good-will 
to mankind at large. (Hear, hear, hear.) In every package of merchan- 
dise that leaves our shores there goes forth to the world the best of mis- 
sionaries; because it is promoting that interchange and good-will between 
different nations which ought to prevail over all the earth. (Hear, hear.) 
It is the extension of our commercial relations alone that will put an ene 
to the inhuman, the disgraceful traffic in human flesh. It is commercial 
extension alone that will effect that object. Therefore, I say, it was wor- 
thy of the condescension of his Royal Highness to bonour us with his pre- 
sence on this occasion. I give you the health of his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert; and I trust that this, his first visit to the loyal town of Liverpool, 
may not be the last. 

The toast was drank and succeeded by tremendous cheering and waving 
of handkerchiefs. After the excitement had somewhat subsided, 

His Royal Highness, who seemed much pleased and impressed with the 
imposing scene before him, rose, and with much confidence and grace, said 
—I trust [ may be permitted to return you my best thanks for the kind 
way in which my health has been proposed and received. The recollection 
of the splendid sight I have witnessed to-day will never be effaced from 
my memory. (Loud applause.) I beg to propose a toast which I hope 
you will heartily join in, Itis ‘ Prosperity to British Commerce ’ 

The frank and easy manner in which his reply was delivered elicited the 
approbation of all present. 

This tuast was the signal fur renewed cheering, which continued for 
some time, After the lapse of about ten minutes, his Royal Highness. al- 
tended by his suite and friends, a' companied the chairman once rouud the 
room, thereby affording all an opportanity of feasting their sight, and then re- 
tired, an open carriage being in attendance ( with an escort and outriders) to 
receive him. 

On his entering the carriage he was loudly greeted by the anxious popu- 
lace, who had waited some hours, under the influence of a scorching sun, to 
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gain a momentary glance at the consort of our beloved Queen. His High- 


to see substitated in Canada for “ the patronage of England ?”’ 

‘The Courrier also tells us that ** the day when the republican sway of 
the United States should ke established in Canada, the people could go to 
any mill they pleased with their grain, would no longer pay feudal rentes, 
ods et ventes, &c., which now exist.”’ 

‘The Courrier is bere very unfortunate in his arguments. He is net igno- 
rant that the ‘‘ republican sway”’ has been in force in the United States for 
seventy years and more, and that, nevertheless, the State of New York has 
declared, within a few months, the counties near Albany under martial law, 
and has called her citizens to arms to force the vassals of the Seignior or 
Patroon of the capital of the State to pay their ‘“ feudal rents,” mach more 


onerous and degrading than those paid by the Canadian Cens:taires, who 


are the real proprietors of the soil, while the tenants of the Van Rensselaer 
seigniory are but mere farmers. The Courrier has itself frequently enter- 
tained ils readers with the feats of these farmers disguised as Indians, and 
hunted down by public authority. It is then in good faith, that the Cana- 
dian Censitaires are told that they have only to revolt, to violate their oath 
of fidelity to the English Government, and to declare themselves annexed 
to the United States, to be freed from their lawful debts. It is another in- 


| sult offered to the French Canadians by the self-styled “organ of the 


Anglo-American populations.”” The French Canadians are in general too 
honest a people to listen to such counsels. They proved that, when the 
soi-disant President of Lower Canada offered them the same bait in 1837, 
It was enough to make them open their eyes. _ 

‘ As to ‘ grinding at any mill they please,’ it is a liberty which we should 
like to see enjoyed by all the inhabilants ot the Seigniories; but they 
would not be long in perceiving that they would have to pay more for the 
grinding of their grain than they now do at the Seigniorial mill. Let them 
go and ask, not only the Courrier, but also the millers of the United States, 
what they charge for grinding. 

‘ We should be equally glad to see all the other vestiges of the pretended 
‘regime feodal’ removed trom the country, bat without spoliation of the 
‘ Seigniors,’ or of the ‘ vassals,’ an 1 we feel convinced, that they will dis- 
appear more speedily uncer the ‘ British Comination in Canada’ than un- 
der the American.’ 

Such then are the sentiments of Le Canadien respecting a union with 
the United States, and such we believe to be the sentiments of the French 
Canadians generally. A state of complete independence might possibly 
have some ailractions for a few restless spirits, provided it could be obtained 
for the French Canadian people alone, but hemmed in and mixed up as 
they are with English, even that idea is a chimera. An annexation with 
the United States even those wild spirits would regard as the greatest of 
mistortunes that could happen to the inhabitants of the Seigniories. They 
are emphatically the statu quo party of Canada, and it may to a certain ex- 
tent be well that we have them; for if the English were in possession of 
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their means and their influence, the country, to a certainty, would be run in 
debt for improvements of every shape, to anenormous amount. Their in- 
veterate distrust of all improvement is at the same time a great evil, both 
to themselves and to the country. But these are social feelings. In politi- 
cal opinions they are essentially monarchical as a people, and it will be a 
long time betore they adopt those of the Courrier des Etats Unis, or of any 
other person whose ignorance of their condition—their sentiments—and 
wishes, is conspicuous in every line he pens. 











DIED on Monday last, Mr. Constantine Adamson, aged 62 years. A_ native of New: 
castle-upon-Tyne, England, and for the last 29 years a resident of this city. b 
At Baltimore, on the 11th inst., deeply lamented by all who knew her, Mary Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Col. 8. D. Walker, of that city, 
Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 1-44 108 1-2. 
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By the Cunard Steamer we have our London papers to the 3d inst. 
THE SUGAR DUTY. 

The sugar duty question was decided on the 28th u!t. in favour of Lord 
John Russell’s Resolutions—Sir Robert Peel having gone over to the Whigs 
at the critical moment with 47 of his followers; and the West India Body, 
like others of the conservative party, had the mortification to see the man 
for whom in 1841, they had made such efforts to establish firmly in power, 
desert them, join their enemies, and give them the victory. 

The whole vote taken was only 400, vut of 653 of which the House con- 
sists, consequently there were 258 absentees. Of these absentees a large 
portion consisted of those members who could not have withheld their vote 
from Lord George Bentinck had they been present. Of Sir Robert Peel’s 
immediate party of 112, only 47 went with him; still these made a differ- 
ence of 96 on the division. For Lord John Russell, there voted, including 
Pee! and his 47 followers, 265; deducting these latter 48 votes Lord John’s 
supporters were no more than 217, the smallest number, perhaps, that ever 
carried a great question in the House of Commons. 

The success of Lord John Russeli is to be ascribed to two causes, viz: 
the defection of Sir Robert Peel, and the absence of a large portion of the pro- 
tection party. To explain the first cause it is necessary to consult the stars , 
but with regard to the second, astrological research is not so imperative, 
since it is known that the Queen, tired of frequent changes, is desirous that 
Lord John Russell should have a fair trial—and his defeat on this question 
would have led to his resignation. This he intimated to his opponent Lord 

George Bentinck, and the same determination he avowed in his speech. 
Many, too, who feel the high price of sugar, deem some measure necessary 
to reduce the cost of this most necessary article to the people’s comfort. 

We have given an ex tensive sketch of this important debate, from which 
the reader will gather the motives which actuated the different speakers. 
Sir Robert seemed to rest his defence on the grounds of party obligation 
and consistency ; his opponents, however, give him bat little credit for this, 
and they regard him as having fully and finally joined the Whig ranks: 
The Standard now speaks of him asa Whig and no longer a Tory; and de- 
clares that the absence of very many conservative members on the night of 
the division, was owing to the fear that the loss of Lord John Russell’s re- 
solutions would jead to his retirement, and to the return of Sir Robert Peel. 
To a certain extent this latter statement is true, for we have evidence enough 
that the most vehe ment of the protection party regard him as their greatest, 
their most able, and most dangerous enemy. 

The measure will in all probability become a law during the present 
session, for a vote of 265 to 165—nearly two to one—must be decisive. The 
immediate result will be a large importation of sugar from Cuba, Porto 
Rico and the Brazils, and a consequent increase of demand from those 
countries for British manufactures. Now, as Spain and Brazil are in a great 
measure without mercantile marine, it is evident that the new trade will be 
carried on chiefly by British vessels British shipping and British manu- 
factures will feel the powerful impulse almost instantly, while the people 
will receive the grea! luxury of sugar at a much cheaper rate, Two-pence, 
or four cents a pound will be the amount of reduction in the price of this 
great comfort to the poor man’s family. These are important considerations, 
and would diffuse joy throughout the British isles but for the reflection that 
this demand for Brazilian and Spanish sugars will give a new impulse to the 
slave,trade, aud another downward kick to the British West India planter, 
who with free labour will find it impossible to compete with the cheap 
slave labour of his competitors. 

In what position then does Great Britain now stand? In 1834, in a fit 
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by Mr. Smith O’Brien and the editors of The Nation newspaper, have sece- 
ded from Conciliation Hall, and instituted a new faction known by the name 
of Young Ireland. The question on which they have divided seems to be, 
Is physical force to be abjured in the prosecution of their plans for repeal ? 
Young Ireland maintains that it should not be; whilst old Ireland, with Mr. 
O’Connell at its head, insists “on moral resistance and moral force to the 
end of the chapter.” The scene at the Repeal meeting, where the parties 
came to an undisguised rupture, was highly characteristic, and we regret 
that our limits forbid us giving the proceedings. 

Prince Albert has highly gratified the people of Liverpool with his visit, 
All are charmed with his good looks, good manners, and amiable disposi- 
tion. We have given from the European Times some details of the visit, 
and the interesting ceremony which took place. 

Tue Dune or Devonsuire will, it is said, proceed ina few days to Con- 
stantinople, on a mission to the Government of the Sultan. On leaving the 
Turkish capital the duke, it is stated, will go to St. Petersburgh, to visit 
the Emperor of Russia, and will remain some weeks in that country. The 
noble duke will be attended by a numerous retinue. 


*,* Another Revolution in Mexico.—Accounts from Vera Cruz announce 
that the people of that place, together with the Castle of St. Juan d’Ulloa, 
have pronounced in favour of Santa Anna with great enthusiasm. We also 
learn that Santa Anna, accompanied by General Almonte, has sailed for 
Mexico in the British Steamer Arad. This event we deem of some impor- 
tance, as Santa Anna isa man of energy and decision, is popular with the 
army, and,who will, if tolerably supported by ths fickle Mexicans, form a 
far more vigorous government than that of Paredes, We shall see what 
this new shuffle of the cards will bring forth. 


*,* We insert to-day from the Canadien, a French paper Published in 
Canada, a remarkable and most able reply to the irsidious solicitations of 
the Courrier des Etats Unis of this city. This latter journal is engaged in 
the amiable, honourable, and christian-like task of inciting the French Ca- 
nadians to a fresh rebellion, that it may have the brutal gratification of see. 
ing that fine country replunged in blood. The reply has been anxiously 
looked for by the loyal British press of Canada. It has come in good time, 
emanating from the right source, the French Canadians themselves—and is 
as conclusive in its reasoning as it is just and patrivtic in its sentiments, 

+,* Mr, Fuller, the present proprietor of the Evening Mirror, is adding to 
the interest of his well conducted journal, by giving original novels in the 
serial form. The one now in the course of publication possesses peculiar 
interest, being a political novel founded on recent_events, bearing the mys- 
terious title of “ 1834, or the Power of the S, F.”. Tie work is evidently 
from the pen of a veterai writer, and one deeply versed in the secrets of 
politics; apart, however, from these recommendations, the novel bids fair 
to be interesting to the general reader. 


Rockaway.—This delightful summer retreat continues to be wel] attended, 
The various boarding houses are comfortably filled, and the ‘“ Pavilion’’ is 
favoured with most agreeable company, sufficiently numerous to afford ex- 
cellent society, and better accommodation than on most previous seasons, 
although it has always been good under the efficient management of its gen- 
tlemanly and entertaining proprieter, Mr. Cranston. From present appear- 
ances the season will continue longer than usual, and embrace the most 
agreeable part of the summer for air and exercise. 


THE DRAMA. 

Park THEATRE.—Mnr, Cotiins.—This theatre re-opened for the season on 
Monday last with a crowded house, and judging from the loud and contin. 
uous applause, and the uninterrupted peals of laughter, bestowed ona the 
entertainments, we should, under ordinary circumstances, conclude that 
Mr. Simpson has commenced his campaign under the most favourable 
auspices. The old stock favourites were greeted with more than usual 
marks of approbation, and the debutant of the evening, Mr. Collins, was 
vocilerously cheered throughout the entire performance of McShane in 
the Nervous Man, and Teddy the Tiler. Fe was loudly called before the 
curtain at the close of each piece, and at the termination of the farce, re- 
turned thanks for the honour in an extremely neat and feeling speech. 

His subsequent performances during the week have been similarly re- 
ceived by large, although not crowded, houses, and we believe that Mr. 
Collins may congratulate himself upon having decidedly secured the pub. 
lic favour, however he may at present fail in obtaining from the critics a 
fall acknowledgement of his undoubted claims to rank as the best repre- 








ot national furor she liberated all the slaves of ker dominions, at a cost of 
one hundred millions of dollars, without preparation, under the deluding 
belief, that the principle of liberty would overcume every difficulty, and 
enable her own colonies to supply the full demand for sugar. The supply, 
instead of increasing under the inflaence of emancipation, has decreased 
one half, and England, in spite of all her benevolence and all her sacrifices, 
is now, at the end of twelve years, obliged to go into the slave market and 
buy the slave made article; and thus evidently promote that great evil 
which she has so anxiously sought to annihilate! This is truly lamenta- 
ble, and it is to be deeply deplored that christian nations have failed to sup- 
port England in her great effort for universal emancipatiou. The slave traffic 
will now reign triumphant, for the result of this vote is—Slavery versus 
Freedom, with a verdict for the plaintiff. 


Another of those aitempts which disgrace France and not less so human 
nature, has been made on the life of King Louis Philippe. The mis- 
creant fired two pistol shots at his Majesty, happily without effect. Hoe 
was instantly seized and carried to prison, the King himself, with his usual 
courage and presence of mind, having pointed out the assassin in the crowd. 
He proves to be one of those wretches who would commit a crime to gain 
notoriety, since he avowed that he had no personal ill will to the Sover- 
eign, but wished to do something to create a sensation. It is a pity to be- 
head such a person. A state trial and a state execution is too much honour 
for such a poor creature. Whipping at a cart’s tail or cropping his ears 
would be far more appropriate and more efficacious in putting a stop to 
these dastardly attempts on the life of an amiable and upright sovereign. 
Peel’s Bill for checking similar attempts on the life of Queen Vic- 
toria bas been fully successful, and we would recommend its adoption in 
France. A degrading and ignominious punishment, even if not severe, 
will be more useful than a state execution, 

Lond on became suddenly alarmed in consequence of a letter from the 
Lord Mayor, stating that the Asiatic cholera had again appeared. ‘The gov- 
ernment lost nota moment in causing enquiry to be made, when the report 


sentative of Irish characters since the death of the lamented Power. 
Indeed it is only by a comparison with Power that Mr. Collins can in 

any way suffer. That such a comparative mode of criticism should be 
adopted appears inevitable. We have been unable to divest ourselves of 
the standard created in our mind, in seeing him in those parts written ex- 
pressly for Power, and played, as they were, by that inimitable actor, in a 
style of finished excellence, that cannot be forgotten. We make the ad- 
mission frankly; but we must, in justice to Mr. Collins, add, that remem- 
bering as we do the unapproachable excellence of Jack Johnstone, the im- 
mediate predecessor of Power, in Irish characters, we confidently assert, 
‘hat Mr. Collins approaches more nearly to the artistic skill, and nat ural 
embodiment, so conspicuous in Power, than ever that actor appruached to 
Johnstone in the broad unctuous humour, and de oth of genuine Irish fee)- 
ing, or the high-toned gentleman, as exhibited in Major O'Flaherty and 
Sir Lucius O"Trigger. If actors are to be measured by a comparative 
scale, a relative standard should also be adopted by the impartial critic. 
In the dearth of talent, now so palpable on_ the stage, we are in the habit 
of magnifying every new aspirant for histrionic fame, possessing only a 
modicum of talent, into a second Kean, a Kemble, a Siddons, or an O'Neil, 
although we well know that the thrones once occupied by these great 
names, are still most unfortunately vacant. We willingly hail the talent 
that most nearly resembles those Leviathans of the stage. By this mode of 
comparative criticism, relatively applied, we welcome Mr Collins as de- 
cidedly the best successor of Power it has been our privilege to see. We 
do not claim for him an equality, either of talent or genius with his distin- 
guished prototype, but he is so nearly assimilated to him in both these 








qualifications, that we have enjoyed, in common, with the audiences nightly 
fascinated by Mr. Collins’s powers, a rich treat in witnessing his perform- 
ances. 

To analyse the peculiar merits of Mr. Collins as a representative of the fa- 
cetious and open hearted Irishman,we should perticularize the entire absence | 
of effort in all he undertakes. His acting is quiet, unpretending, and per- | 
fectly natural. He never descends to buftoonery, nor does he ever strain 
his points for mere effect and clap-trap. His richest jokes strike unpreme- 
ditated on the ear, and come home witha natural trutbfalness of expression, | 
that tells at once with the audience; and when we add, that there is an 
entire absence of vulgarity in his acting, even in the coarsest characters, we 
complete a list of qualities, which, in our opinion, form the essence of 





fortanately turned out to be unfounded. The common English cholera has 
proved unusually severe this summer, owing to the extraordinary heat of 
the season, which led to the supposition that the Asiatic form had again 
visited the country. A similar increased severity of the common disease 
has been observed on this side of the Aatlantic this season, particularly in 
Boston. 

We regret to announce the death of Sir George Murray, long Master 
General of the Ordnance. He died in London on the 28th ult., and his death 
is supposed to have been hastened in consequence of the mental labour he 
under went in editing the Despatches of the great Duke of Marlborough. 

The Coroner’s inquest on the body of White, of the 7th Hussars, had not 

closed ils investigations. The Commander-in-Chief, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, it is said, is engaged in drawing up a new order for regulating punish 
ment in the army. 

One of the most important items of intelligence by the last steamer, is 

that of a serious schism having arisen in the repeal ranks, A party headed 


the highest order of histrionic merit. In the characters we have as yet seen 
Mr. Collins represent, we have certainly discovered some relative degrees 
of excellence. We prefer his McShane, Teddy the Tiler and Morgan 
Rattler, in Power's amusing farce of the Rent Day, to his Irish Ambassador . 
The cool impudence of McShane, and the broad humour of Teddy, the | 
awkward assumption of the gentleman, with the rough manners of the | 
Tiler beaming richly through the disguise, the rollicking, reckless, yet gene- 
rous and warmhearted Rattler, were more effective than the dashing, gent'e- 
manly Sir Patrick Plenipo. And yet we believe Mr. Collins would have 
been equally successful in the latter character, had he received proper sup- 
port. Yet still we consider that his principal forte lies in characters of broad 
frolicsome humour. Mr. Collins has adopted his own native Dublin 
dialect It is not so racy, perhaps, as the broad Tipperary brogue, but for 
smartness and point, it is extremely telling. The dialect is also at times | 
Unequal, arising, we presume, from his long practice on the stage as a 
singer age to his adoption of Irish characters, 

Of Mr. Collins’ merits as a singer, there can be but one opinion; he 
possesses a tenor voice of fine quality and compass, richly harmonious, and his 
style is strikingly expressive. His songs are perhaps at times deficient iv 
character, that is, they are given too much like a first singer, rather than 








approximating to the character he assumes, we mean in his lower range of 


parts. But all this is amply compensated b 
execution be infuses into them. In private life Mr. Collins is an estimable 
amiable, gentlemanly man, qualities which, added to his undoubted profes. 
sional talents, must ultianstoty render his success in this country decided, 
We have not space to notice the performances at the Park this week in 
detail, but shall recur to the subject in our next. 

Nrsto’s.—Mlle. Blangy has achieved a decided triumph in her exquisite 
and original personation of Giselle. It is one of those uuequivocal hits that 
leaves for criticism only the grateful task of euthusiastic eulogy. The great 
charm of this admirable performance of Mile, Blangy’s consists in her ian. 
tifully rendered pantomime ; it is from the beginning to the end one con- 
tinuous series of graceful, artless, and exquisitely natural effects, unsur- 
passed in expression by any danseuse we have seen in thiscountry. The 
finale to the first act, when Giselle is driven distracted by discovering the 
real character of the Prince, was positively electric in its effects upon the 
audience; she depicts all the stages of madness with a thrilling earnestness, 
at once so truthful and novel, that the character is absolutely an original 
tragic conception in her hands. In the second act she is scarcely less effec- 
tive; the touching tenderness and graceful evolutions that follow each other 
in interminable succession elicit, literally, acclamations from the audience, 
Madame Leon Javelli most ably sustains the piece in the Queen of the Wilies 
It is unquestionably the best part this talented artzste has yet assumed. 
M. Henri has also acquired additional reputation by his admirable deline- 
ation, for his pantomimic action is equally good with his choregrapbic ef- 
forts. The ballet is admirably sustained throughout. The Ravels afford 
heir powerful aid, and the groupings and combinations in the various dan- 
ces are positively worthy of ali praise. Niblo has a rich reward in prospect 
in the production of Giselle. Mr. B. Henry Revoil has published a very 
arene description of the action of the ballet, which is sold at the door. 

On Wednesday the popular London Assurance was repeated to an ex- 
cellent house with the strong cast of the previous week, except that T’. Pla- 
cide was substituted tor Burton, a :+hange that did not detract from the per- 
fectness of the cast, for T. Placide’s Meddle is superlatively good. Mr. 
Niblo should take the advantage of this gentleman’s visit to the city, to pre 
sent him in conjunction with Harry Placide in the Two Dromios; ‘it is only 
occasionally that we can be presented with the treat of seeing “‘ The Bro- 
thers” together in their unapproavhable assumption of these parts. 

Boweky Taeatre.—Mr. Jackson is in the full tide of prosperity with 
the still attractive ‘“‘ Hoboken,” the long established Bowery favourite, J. 
R Scott, and the popular Messrs. Coney and Blanchard, and their talented 
canine performers. The latter gentlemen took a farewell benefit on Wed- 
nesday last, when more persons were turned away from the doors than could 
find entrance. 

CuatHam Tueatre.— Messrs. Deverna and DeBar find thefr repertoire 
of novelties so full that the long announced spectacie is still delayed. The 
audiences continue good at this favourite house, and we suppose the man- 


—e Mg delaying their most attractive novelties until they are actwally 
needed. 
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Doors open at 7 o'clock, and the performances will commence at 7k o'clock, 





Monday—Last night but one of Mr. Collins’s engagement. 


< BORN TO GOOD LUCK. 
Paddy O’Rafferty............... Mr. Collins, and other entertainments. 
Tuesdey—Last night of Mr. Colllins’s enzagement. 
Wednesday- Mr. Collins’s Benefit. 
Mr. and Mrs. Keaa are engaged for a few nights—due notice will be given of their ap- 
pearance. aug 22. 


NIVERSITY OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CANADA.—Rev. Johu Machar, A. M., 
Principal, and Primarius Protessor of Theology; Rev. James George, Professor of 
Systematic Theology ; Rev. Hugh Urqubart, A. M., Professor of Biblical Theology and 
Church History; Rev. James Williamson, A. M., Professor of Mathematics, Logie, and 


| Natural Philosophy; Rev. George Romanes, A. M., Professor of Classical Literature and 


Moral Philosopby. 


The sixth session of Queen’s College will begin on the Ist Wednesday of October, (7th 
Octr.) 1846, at which date all Intrants and regular Students in the Faculty of Arts, are 
requceted to be present. 7 

The Divinity Classes will be opened on the Ist Wednesday in November. 

Candidates for Matriculation as Regular Students, will undergo an Examination before 
the College Senate in the Ist Three Books of the #neid of Virgil, the Ist Three Books of 
Cesar’s Commentaries, and the Greek Grammar, together with the Ist Book of Euclid 

The only chargesare £1, to cover_incidental expenses, and £2 for each class per Ses- 


} sion, to be paid on entrance. 


Accommodation will be provided tor a certain number of Students as Boarders within 
the College Buildings, the expense to each Boarder averaging from to 8 dollars per 
month. The Boarding Establishment will be under the superintendence of the Pro- 
fessors. 

Ten Bursaries of from £10 to £15 will be awarded at the commencement of the Ses- 
sion, to those students who having formerly matriculated shall distinguish themselves in 
an examination on the subject of study of previous Sessions, and also to those who shall 
then matriculate for the firsttime, and shall be deemed alter competition deserving of this 
rewar? of merit. 

The sabjects ofcompetition for Bursaries of the Ist year will be the 3d Book of the 
fneid of Virgil and the Greek Grammar. 

Queen’s College, Kingston, August 22, 1846.—5t. 

OR SALE.—An excellent Pointer Dog, well broke, and ean be thoroughly recom 
mended. Apply to Dr. Julian, at Hoboken. 
aug. 15—3t. 





OWELL'S PATENT TANNING MACHINE.—The great saving of time andi a- 

bour effected by this machine renders it one of the most valuable of modern inven 
tions, being of the utmost importance to those already engaged in the manufacture of 
leather, besides offering the greatest inducements to others for starting the business, 

By this machine, which in its operation strictly follows the principies of the old way, 
all kinds of hides ant skins may be tarned not only so as to produce a superior article of 
leather, but with a saving of seventy five per cent. in time, and fifty per cent. in labour, 
besides great economy in bark or tanning material. 

A tannery in which the improved method was adopted, would, by its savings alone, be 
attended with large profits, whilst a neighbouring one, wherethe olc_ plan was pursued 
would be losing money. The invention, which has been awsrded a Gold Medal by the 
American Institute, as being the most valuable improvement ever_introduced into this 
branch of manufactures, has given the highestsatistaction in the different states in which 
it is in use. In the opinion of pcratical men who have adopted the improvement, at the 
cost of about five hundred dollars an establishment can be started which will tan from 
two to three hundred sides of sloe leather in a month, or the same number of calf skins 
in a week, at fifty per cent less than the usual expense of manufacture. Wherea greater 
amount of business is required to be done, additional outlay, of course, will be necessary. 
By this machine sole leather can be thoroughly tanned in twenty to thirty days, epee 
leather in two weeks, and calf skins in from three to seven days. The subscribers offer 
for sale single and county rights for the above, and will afford the most liberal facilities 
to those purchasing state rights for the purpose of reselling to Counties and Individuals. 
A neat model of the Machine, showing its action and construction will, if required, be fur- 
nished gratis to all purchasers. 

For further particulars address (post paid) Buchanan & Co. at the office of this Pa- 
er. One of these machines was exhibited in operation at the Great National Fair at 

ashington City. ap 25. 


BR SMOV AL. DeR. JULIUS METZ begs to announce to his friends and the public 
in general, that he has removed from his residence in Mercer street to No. 2 Union 


Place, where he will continue in bis professional duties of giving lessons on the Piano 
Forte and in Singing. j6 3m 








NGLAND.—GEORGE HOTEL, DALE STEET, LIVERPOOL.—J. C. CAS- 
TLE, the Proprietor of the above Family and Commercial Hotel, would respect- 
fully call the attention of those ladies and gentlemen who are travelling to Europe, tot he 
accommodation which his house affords; and particularly to the following letter which 
he has receivedfrom Mr. Thomas Rawlings, favourably known as the edivor of the Old 
Countrymar and Emigrant’s Friend, New York. 
LIVERPOOL, 30th May, 1846. 
LIVERPOOL, May 26th, 1346. 
My Dear Sir—If my testimony, to the excellent management of your Hotel, can beot 
service, you are at perfect liberty to make what use you please of the Sowing. The 
hotel is perfect in all its arrangements. The bedrooms are handsomely furnished and ot 
good dimensions. ‘I'he coffee rooms, private sitting rooms, and restaurant, are $0 com- 
plete in their several departments that no inconveniences arise from either. The Hot, 
Cold and Shower Baths, which are adjacent to the bedrooms, together with the fact that 
your hotel is situated close to the Exchange, and within three sdeute’ walk of the Cut 
tom House and Docks, make it one of the most desirable for American travellers that can 
possibly be selected. I remain, Dear Sir, Yours truly, 
je 20 8m THOMAS RAWLINGS. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—The subscriber is constantly receiving 
fresh supplies of every description of the above well known popular Pens. A large 
stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of Patent, Magnum Bonum, Damascus aud 
Double Damascus Barrel 2en; Principality, each extra fine,fine, and medium points ; Cali- 
raphic (illustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Patent, Prince Albert, 
Qasen's Own, Baroolal, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of one gross 
each ; together witb an excellent article for school use, the Collegiate Pen, and the Cro- 
ton Pen fon illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess strength, elasticity and mer ne 
of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes—Ho _ 
of every description—all which are offered at low rates, and the attention of yo naser 
solicited by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 cole, cognet of Gold street. 
SAN Ts wi 2 imes « good esso e ‘or sale by 
—s dealers will at all times find a good essortm mt for MES Fox, Montreal, _ 
OWLAND’S MACASSAR OLL.—A delightfully { ragrant Soa eect mane x 
Hair, that elicits the most luxuriant growth. It is an unfailing et Aye woes “7 
ness, and bestows a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the — yt nn ied 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphe « 
ooms. : ’ 
CavuTion. —Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
ha 2 . aaa oan ’ munded by a combination o 
on which are the words ‘“‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surre Also the signature of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the ee a wins Mocas - “Oo 
he proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words 4 cassar 
vad engraved more than 1500 times, cor aoe ict ieee t and most innoxious prepa- 
Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the sates cher cutaneous Glsorders. 1 
ration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles anc ~ ith = ~ tl ; ree 
is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving, @¢ will preserve the skin soft 
- white in the most inclement weather. a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
owland’s Odonto is without a rival as a den ) it = | b 
roperties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 
Pp — . on 4 = small label is attached to every bottie and box of 
Asa sec arity against Soumerees “a the subscribers, who are the Agents for Messrs 
ee CUMMING, MAIN & CO., New York. 
mar 7 tf. 








7 > 7pE > / Js,kc. PLUMB’S NATIONAL DAGUEK 
AGUERREOTY PE APPARAT Ue subscriber having greatly enlarged his 
" A r hi +" eas. is now able to offer inducements te those wishing to parchase. 
Sopartenens _ F chat th > celebrity of bis Instruments is too well known to need fur- 
vad Satiers Le hae ns « Tubes, also, on sale. Having completed his arrange- 
qsente for the impormtion of Plates, he will in future receive a supply by every packet. 
His stock of Cases, Chemicals, and all other articles in the line, will also be found com- 
plete. Those visiting the city will find it to their interest to call 


N. B.—Instruction given in tbe art as usual ap 11 tf. 


the exquisite taste and 
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